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Protect the Farm 


ARMING Is a business. It is big 
business when we consider that 
the amount of money realized from 
the sale of crops, livestock, dairy 
products and poultry products ex- 
ceeds $50,000,000,000 annually. 
There are almost 6,000,000 farms 
in the United States with a 
population in excess of 23,000,000. 


farm 


The average farm is 195 acres. The 


average farm varies 


by state from a high of 2,880 acres 


acreage per 


per farm in Nevada to a low of 65 
acres per farm in North Carolina. 

Here are almost 6,000,000 farm 
prospects who have an average an- 
nual sale of products of over $8,000. 
Compare the number of farm pros- 
pects with .the number of manufac- 
There are 


turing establishments. 


By J. C. BISHOP 


only about 200,000 manufacturing 
establishments which employ about 
8,000,000 people. Retail food store 
establishments total less than 600,- 
000 and all types of retail stores do 
not reach 2,000,000. 

So where can we find a better 
market for insurance than on the 
farm? Yet, for some types of insur- 
ance this is almost virgin territory. 

There are big farms and little 
farms, fancy farms and plain farms, 
ranches, plantations, fruit farms, 
dairy farms, stock farms, truck gar- 
dens, nurseries and greenhouses. 
All of them need insurance protec- 


tion. Are they receiving the atten 
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tion they deserve? 

The fire, lightning and wind- 
storm coverages are generally so- 
licited, and a very high percentage 
of insurable farm buildings have 
some protection for these perils. 
But are the amounts of insurance 
in keeping with the values? We 
must keep in mind that the under- 
writing of fire insurance on farm 
property is naturally more cautious, 
due to lack of protection which 
makes the possibility of total loss 
greater. Consequently, insurance to 
value is seldom if ever written. 

Way Nort ExtTeNDED CovERAGE? 

Why not write extended cover- 
age instead of windstorm? Extend- 
ed coverage covers the perils of 
windstorm, hail, riot, 
riot attending a strike, civil com- 
damage, vehicle 


explosion, 


motion, aircraft 
damage and smoke. The additional 
coverages granted by the Extended 
Coverage Endorsement are highly 
desirable on both the buildings and 
personal property in this day of 
modern agricultural practices, es- 
pecially when we consider the uni- 
versal use of tractors and 
machinery. The 
may be written for personal prop- 
erty—grain, hay, straw, fodder, en- 


power 


Same coverages 


silage, implements, tools, machin- 


ery, tractors, combines, livestock, 


poultry, ete. 
Marine insurance is highly de- 
most farm This 


sirable for risks. 
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can be divided into three classes— 
livestock, mobile equipment and 
other personal property. 
Livestock COVERAGE 

Livestock coverage is subdivided 
into cattle floater, horse and wagon 
floater and mortality coverage. The 
cattle floater is not standardized or 
regulated, but most companies in- 
sure against death or destruction 
from fire, extended coverage perils, 
transportation and theft. The horse 
and wagon floater is standardized 
and covers horses, mules and their 
equipment. Mortality coverage is 
expensive but is attractive to own- 
ers of valuable animals because it 
death from 
stead of from specified perils. 
mobile 


covers any cause in- 


Marine insurance on 
equipment is not standardized but 
usually 
lightning, extended coverage and 
transportation with theft and col- 


covers for perils of fire, 


lision as optional coverages. For 
coverage on other personal prop- 
erty the personal property floater 
(usually a deductible form), jew- 
elry floater, camera floater, etc., 
are as applicable to farmers as any- 
one else. 

It is apparent that a great deal 
of selling can be done by agents to 
properly evaluate the personal 
property on agricultural risks. In 
many cases coverage is not written 
on personal property, and in most 
cases where the coverage is written 
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it is not adequate to properly in- 


sure the farmer. The agricultural 
industry is one of the most impor- 
tant in this country and the farmer 
today is rapidly becoming a pros- 
perous businessman. This personal 
property, to the farmer, is the same 
as machinery and finished and un- 
finished stock is to the manufac- 
turer; without it he cannot stay in 
Therefore, the 


business. proper 


coverages and values should be 
written on the personal property 
to afford the 
quate protection. 


If the farm is not owned by the 


items insured ade- 


operator, it is advisable when in- 
suring personal property to deter- 
mine the ownership of the personal 
property. If part or all of it is 
owned jointly by the farm owner 
and tenant, insurance as respects 
such jointly owned property may 
be insured “as their interests may 
appear.” 

FarnM CLASSIFICATIONS 
general liability 
coverages that are available and 
necessary to properly protect our 
farm clients, the following groups 


In discussing 


or classes of farms are used: 
1. General Farm Class: 
grain, dairy, fruit and _live- 
stock or a combination of 
these. 

2. Specialized Farm Class: 
truck gardeners, greenhouses, 
nurseries, etc. 


THE FARM 


3. Plantation- or Ranch- 
type Farms or Special Hazard 
that have their 
own processing plants, or op- 


Class: farms 
erate side businesses such as 


dude ranches, riding acad- 


emies, etc. 


When analyzing the insurance 
needs of these groups, determine 
whether your client is an individ- 
ual, firm or corporation. Is he the 
owner, operator or tenant of the 
farm? Does he reside on the farm? 

Agriculture is considered one of 
the country’s most hazardous in- 
dustries. Not long ago it led the 
six major industries in accidental 
deaths. It was found in breaking 
down the farm accidents that ma- 
chinery and livestock accounted 
for more than half. We have the 
same human element in farming as 
in other industries, but the influ- 
ence of public sentiment is lacking 
as well as the rules that govern 
safety practices in other industries. 
With the farmer, safety is largely 
an individual problem. 


KEEPING THE PREMISES SAFE 


As in other industries, farmers 
have a duty to keep their premises 
safe for invitees and licensees and, 
as you know, there have been 
many cases where owners or oper- 
ators on premises have been held 
liable for injuries to the person or 
Farmers 


property of trespassers. 
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probably have more visitors than 
any other class of people, and a 
large portion of- these are city peo- 


ple who are not well acquainted 


with the customs and hazards of a 
farm 

Children are especially attracted 
to the hay-mows, farm buildings 
and farm machinery. You can well 
imagine what would happen if a 
son or daughter of a farm guest 
were injured in sliding down a 
hay-mow into the prongs of a care- 
lessly misplaced pitchfork, or if 
somebody fell through an opening 
in the hayloft because the opening 
was covered by loose hay. Barn 
floors are not laid as carefully as 
living room floors, and it is not un- 
usual for boards to become loose 
or rotted. Farmers are accustomed 
to these hazards and are naturally 
alert to them, but a stranger or 
visitor may not be. 

Let us not forget the animals 
and _ the they 
Farm animals are usually docile 
creatures, if handled in their accus- 


hazards present. 


tomed manner; but their disposi- 
tions are subject to change without 
notice, especially when surprised 
by strangers. Anyway, it doesn’t 
seem to make much difference to a 
jury whether the animal stepped 
on or kicked the injured person de- 
liberately or accidentally. Then, of 
course, there are fences, stiles, 
lakes, gates and other “attractions” 
which provide ways and means of 


March 


injuring people. There is always 
the hazard of fire, may 
spread to neighboring 
There is nothing nicer than a good 
dog, but he has ideas of his own 
about whom he likes and dislikes. 


which 


premises. 


Your insured may even be held re- 
sponsible for the acts of a dog on 
his premises although he does not 


J. C. Bishop 


own the dog, if he is harboring it 
or taking care of it for somebody 
else. 

Off the premises we have found 
that the greatest hazard is that of 
straying animals. In this- connection 
it is, of course, necessary that you 
know the law of your particular 
state, but in most states the owner 
or caretaker of livestock is required 
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to fence them in and is entirely re- 


sponsible for damage done by the 
stock off his premises. In Ohio, for 
example, the law requires that all 


farm animals be fenced in, and the 
one responsible for their safe keep- 
ing has no defense should an ani- 
mal become loose and do injury to 
persons or property. 

There is the case of the insured 
who specialized in Black Angus 
cattle and was faced with severe 
damages when several of the ani- 
mals got onto the highway at night 
and caused a three-car collision. 
Another farmer was called upon to 
defend a $30,000 law suit and in 
addition will be called upon to pay 
damages for serious injuries to a 
two-year-old child, caused by his 
horse wandering onto the highway. 
That farmer wanted to “think over” 
an agent’s presentation of farm lia- 
bility coverage before he purchased 
the insurance. He is now properly 
insured. 

It is usual for a farmer to exhibit 
livestock, poultry or produce at 
county or state fairs—or his son or 
daughter takes stock to the 4-H 
Club shows. When the exhibit goes 
to a show, the hazards of legal lia- 
bility go along. 


Farm MACHINERY Hazarps 


Farm machinery is involved in 
many accidents on the highways 
and off the farm premises. Farm 


tractors in many states are not sub- 
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ject to motor vehicle registration 
and, therefore, are covered under 
most farm liability policies. As an 
example of this, an insured in 
plowing his field, one end of which 
was at the highway, made too wide 
a turn and the plow protruded out 
into the highway. It caused a head- 
on collision between two automo- 
biles. Heavy both 
property and personal injury will 


damages for 


be demanded. 

In another case an insured was 
pulling a corn picker behind his 
tractor. In making a turn it was 
struck by a large tractor and semi- 
trailer outfit, resulting in the upset 
of the 
which 


and _semi-trailer, 


with 


tractor 


was loaded valuable 
merchandise. Needless to say the 


claim was a large one. 

GIVE THE FARMER A CHANCE 

The foregoing are just a few of 
the hazards that confront a farmer. 
From this it is readily apparent 
that if we are to do our job as in- 
surance men we must give every 
farmer an opportunity to properly 
protect himself with liability insur- 
ance. 

For the general farm (Class 1), 
owned or operated by an individ- 
ual, I recommend the special pack- 
age farm liability policy. This will 
take care of all the above hazards, 
as well as many others that con- 
front the farmer. The rating is sim- 
ple and the price is low. Give him 
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the same protection for his farming 
and personal acts as you would any 
individual. 

Many companies have special 
farm liability contracts. The cover- 
age under them is fundamentally 
the same; the principal difference 
is in the manner of rating and in 
the manner of including optional 
coverages. Some of these policies 
include custom farming automati- 
cally and others require a special 
endorsement. Some automatically 
include the liability of the insured 
and his household for their per- 
sonal acts outside of farming and 
others provide this coverage by en- 
dorsement. Some automatically in- 
clude medical expense coverage 
for persons other than the insured, 
his household, or employees, and 


others provide this coverage by en- 


dorsement. 


KNOW THE COVERAGE 
this 


protection it is necessary that you 


Consequently, in writing 


know the afforded by 
your particular contract, and if any 
and all these are not included au- 


coverage 


tomatically, be sure that the ones 


which give insured 


protection are discussed with him. 


your proper 

Most farmers do some “custom 
farming,” even though it may be 
only that of plowing a small gar- 
den plot for a resident in a neigh- 
boring village. For full protection, 
therefore, Custom Farming Insur- 
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ance should be included in all 
farm liability contracts. With re- 
gard to the specialized farm class 
(Class 2), such as truck gardeners, 
greenhouses, nurseries, etc., if your 
special package farm liability polli- 
cy is not applicable to this type of 
farming, use a Comprehensive Gen- 
eral Liability policy. The special 
hazards class (Class 3) requires 
handling. I 
General 


suggest the 
Liability 


policy with a very complete survey 


special 
Comprehensive 


of hazards. It .is easily understood 
that large operations of this type 
are not adapted to the individual 
special or comprehensive personal 
farm liability policies and require 
a more detailed handling of prob- 
lems and coverages. 


LEARN THE LAW 


In protecting your farm client 
for injuries to farm employees, it is 
necessary that you really know the 
law of your state pertaining to 
farm employees. In Ohio, for ex- 
ample, farm labor is clearly subject 
to the Workmen’s . Compensation 
Law if three or more employees 
are regularly employed in the same 
business or in or about the same 
establishment under any contract 
of hire, expressed or implied, oral 
or written. However, the joker to 
this is that in a case before the Su- 
preme Court it was held that em- 
ployees engaged only for a short 
time during a harvesting season or 
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Children are attracted to farm buildings 


for any other special occasion were 
regularly employed and if at that 
time the farmer had in his employ 
three or more employees, he was 
subject to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. In another state farm 
labor is not subject to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, unless 
such farm labor is engaged in some 
duty like fence building, house 
painting or carpentry. Farm labor 


is entirely exempt in still other 
states, but the employer may elect 
to come under the act. 

By reason of these uncertainties 
as to whether a farm is subject to 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws or 
not, I recommend, especially in 
Ohio, that all farmers who at any 
time employ others secure Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance. 
This is sound advice because when 
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Workmen’s Insur- 
ance is carried the injured employee 
can collect only the benefits pro- 
vided by law. But if employer’s lia- 
bility protection is afforded and 
civil action is brought against the 


Compensation 


employer, he is at the mercy of a 
court which determines the amount 
of benefits to be given the injured 
employee. Who knows when ade- 
quate limits of liability are pro- 
vided in this period of high court 
verdicts! Of farm 
client chooses to purchase Employ- 


course, if your 
ers Liability Insurance rather than 


Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance, it may be added to your farm 


liability policy. 
Propucts LIABILITY 
Most farm liability policies pro- 
vide some form of products liabil- 
ity protection. Determine the de- 
gree of products liability coverage 
that is afforded .by the policy you 


are presenting and-then decide “if 


additional coverage is needed by 
your client. It is apparent that a 
dairy farmer, poultry raiser, or fruit 
or vegetable farmer who sells di- 
rect to the public has a very dis- 
tinct products liability hazard for 
which he should have protection. 
Most farm liability policies provide 
products liability protection with 
respect to products sold to a proc- 
essor, but not on a direct-to-con- 
sumer basis. 

Not long ago in Akron, Ohio, a 


March 


farmer sold some hogs to an indi- 
vidual who, as a community prop- 
osition, made the meat into some 
kind of sausage. According to the 
newspapers, several people died as 
a result of trichinosis after eating 
the sausage. It might well have 
difficult for the farmer to 
combat of this 
though we know that trichinosis 
germs are ordinarily destroyed by 
proper cooking. What about the 


been 


claims type even 


possibility of claims to which a 
fruit grower may be exposed by 
reason of spraying the fruit with 


insecticides? Complete products lia- 
bility 
most policies for a nominal charge. 


coverage can be added to 


AUTOMOBILE PROTECTION 
We are all aware of the impor- 
tance of carrying proper protection 
in connection with licensed auto- 
that farm 
proper 


mobiles. Be sure your 


client has the automobile 
protection on all his licensed vehi- 
cles—trucks, private passenger car 
and any other vehicles or machin- 
ery that are subject to motor vehi- 
cle registration. The financial re- 
sponsibility laws of most states 
have brought the need for liability 
and property damage insurance to 
everybody’s attention, but we 
would probably be surprised if we 
knew how many farm clients are 
not properly protected. Determine 
from your state law when and if a 


farm tractor is subject to motor ve- 
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hicle registration. 

In connection 
automobiles, don’t overlook expo- 
sure for the operation of vehicles 


with the use of 


which farm clients may not own. | 


wonder how farmers have 


any idea whether or not the cars 


many 


their employees own are adequate- 
ly insured. The farmer has an ex- 
posure when such cars are being 
used on his business. We suggest 
that you determine this exposure 
and if coverage is needed be sure 
to add the necessary Non-owner- 
ship and Hired Car Insurance. 

If we want to increase our in- 
surance writings, let’s look to our 
farm friends. Any farmer or farm 
owner is a prospect. Whether he 
owns his farm or rents it makes no 
difference with respect to the lia- 
bility hazard. A farm owner who 
leases his place to a tenant needs 


the protection to cover him against 


be 
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negligence claims by the public or 
by the tenant. Where there is a 
tenant and owner situation, have 
both names endorsed on the policy 
at a small additional cost. If you 
can contact a farmer when he is 
either on or near his tractor, you 
have practically made a sale. Say 
to him: 

“I know you are carrying liabil- 
ity insurance on your automobile; 
I wonder if you are carrying it on 
your farm operations?” 

Talk about his animals. They do 
get out, even on the best fenced 
Don’t 
bringing up the subject of farm in- 


farm. ever apologize for 
surance to a farmer. He needs pro- 
tection, and especially farm liabil- 
ity protection. Remember that we 
have a duty to our profession to 
properly protect our clients, and I 
do believe that the prospects who 
most need protection are the farm 


owners and operators. 


Vision 


In an old Hindu story Ammi says to his son, 
“Bring me a fruit of that tree and break it 


P) 


open. What is there 


The son replies, “Some small seeds.” 
“Break one and then what do you see?” 


“Nothing, my 


lord. j 


“My child,” said the wise man, “where you 
see nothing there dwells a mighty tree.” 


Rotarian 








AUTOMOBILE 
Counterattack. Suing two policemen 
for $10,000, a motorist complained 
they were responsible for his smashup. 
If they had arrested him for drunken 
driving five minutes sooner, he said, 
the accident would never have oc- 
curred (Sterling, Ill.). . . . Out of the 
Frying Pan. A motorist’s car flipped 
over, then landed right-side-up in a 
field. The driver stopped congratulat- 
ing himself on his lucky escape when 
he discovered himself in the midst 
of a nest of rattlesnakes (Greybull, 
Wyo.). Bubble Trouble. Victim 
was driving a young woman co-worker 
home when she demonstrated her skill 
at blowing bubble gum. The bubble 
burst in the driver’s face and his car 
swerved into two others as he tried to 


wipe the gum from his eyes. No one 
was injured (Anaheim, Calif. ). 


... BURGLARY AND THEF1 
Big Ideas. In North Carolina police 
were looking for the man who stole 


10 


the Methodist 
In California, a logger 


a 12-foot from 


Church. 


pew 


complained that thieves stole two lo- 
comotives from his camp. . . . Modest 
Ambitions. A thief broke into a safe 
containing $524.60—and took exactly 
$97.47 (Little Falls, Minn.). 

Skeptics. A man smugly reported to 
police that burglars had smashed into 
his safe labeled “no money here,” had 
( Viola, 


gone handed 


Wisc.). 


away empty 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Business In Beckley, 
W. Va., a rat crawled into a 13,000- 
volt transformer in a coal mine, caused 
failure which 1,000 
miners out of work. ... In Leesburg, 


Interruption. 


a power put 


Va., squirrels cut off telephone service 
of 


sharpening their teeth, the squirrels 


on seven miles line. Apparently 
punched the lead-encased cable in 
several places, so that rain seeped 


through and short-circuited the lines. 


... Property DAMAGE 
Wild Life Division. In Moscow, Ida., 
a woman heard a crash in her front 
room, hurried in to find a hen pheas- 
ant on the floor and a large window 
smashed. She ran downstairs to tell 
her landlady. As they returned to her 
apartment, they heard another crash. 
The pheasant had departed by the 
other front window. . . . In Winnipeg, 
Can., a claim of upwards of $200 was 
paid by an insurance company for 
owl damage. The insured returned 
home after a four-day absence to find 
that an owl had entered by the chim- * 
ney and spent time house 
guest. Covered with soot, the bird had 
run up quite a cleaning bill by flop- 
ping against the antique living room 
furniture and rugs. 


some as 
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BE grew is the cause of all 
friction.” 

That is the complete text of a 
sign hanging on an agent’s wall in 
the upper midwest. Perhaps the 
message is over-simplified. Maybe 
it should read, “A complete under- 
standing of the facts would elimi- 
nate the majority of arguments.” 
But the thought carries a punch 
and it will suffice for the theme of 
this message. 

Right now in the United States 
there are more people than ever 
who question whether insurance is 
conducting its business as it should. 
There is no excuse for this, but 
there are explanations. There is no 
excuse, because the business of in- 
surance is operated on a very high 
plane. The number of satisfied cus- 
tomers and claimants outnumber 
the dissatisfied 1,000 to 1. If that 
were generally known, the wails of 
unreasonable and_ the 
skepticism of doubters would be in- 
significant. But it is not known; and 


claimants 
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In the opinion of this author 
—who pulls no punches—insur- 
ance is doing itself a grave 
injustice in not telling its story 
to the public 


of Friction 


By WHEATON A. WILLIAMS 
that is the fault of every division 
of the business, from company offi- 
cial to underwriter, claim adjuster, 
agent and policy writer. 

There are two major reasons for 
it not being known. The first is that 
everybody's business is nobody’s 
business. There is no central clear- 
ing house for a good job of public 
relations. 

Peculiarly, those in high places 
in the business have 
never learned that to the average 
voter, insurance is insurance, and 
that he does not differentiate be- 
tween life, fire and casualty. How 
often have you, a casualty man, 
been asked,-“Oh, you must know 
Jim So-and-So, he sold me most of 
my policies?” You feel embarrassed 
that you do not know such an im- 
portant individual, until you learn 
he is a “life man” and you can ex- 
plain that you major in casualty 


insurance 
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coverages. 

It is unfortunate that we do not 
have an over-all clearing house that 
could correlate all interesting sub- 
jects pertaining to insurance and 
siphon it out to the public. But 
that is too much to expect now. We 
must learn to creep before we 
walk. A big step forward will be 
taken when members of each of the 
three divisions—fire, life and cas- 
ualty—join together for a common 
cause. Should that day ever come 
the public will learn a new appre- 
ciation of insurance. 


EXISTING JEALOUSIES 


The other explanation of why 
the public is not kept informed is 
the jealousies that exist in the in- 
surance business, just as they exist 
whenever two or more individuals 
try to work together. A company 
doesn’t like to contribute time and 
money to a common jack pot for 
fear a competitor will get more re- 
sults than it will. Or to put it an- 
other way, a company will believe 
that it can spend the time and 
money demanded by the common 
jack pot more profitably in promot- 


ing the interests of its own prod- 


ucts. This same reluctance to work 
on a joint enterprise exists among 
agents. It also exists between com- 
panies and agents and vice versa. 

Such jealousies can be _ elimi- 
nated by leadership. It will take 
time, effort and money, and lots of 
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each. But it can be done. The ques- 
tion is, “Is it worth while?” The 
answer is, “Is survival worth 
while?” 


THE GREATEST REASON 


The greatest reason insurance is 
worth saving is a wholly unselfish 
one. The United States is a country 
of home-owners. No other. country 
in today’s world or yesterday’s has 
now or ever did have so many citi- 
zens who own their own homes. 
Nor has the number of citizens 
owning their own business ever 
been equaled. For the most part 
those homes and those business en- 
terprises have been established on 
borrowed capital, and that capital 
would not have been available un- 
less the property had been ade- 
quately insured. Even the loose 
money offered by the Federal gov- 
ernment during the past 20 years 
would not have been forthcoming 
had it not been for insurance—life 
insurance to guarantee that the 
obligation would be fulfilled if the 
buyer died; fire insurance to guar- 
antee that the obligation would be 
fulfilled if the property burned; 
casualty insurance to guarantee 
that the borrower would not go 
bankrupt paying judgments result- 
ing from accidents occurring on 
the property or through operation 
of the business. 

Do the buyers of insurance un- 
derstand how insurance has helped 
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them get what they want? Of 
course they don’t—and why don’t 
they? Because we have not made 
them conscious of the fact, by tell- 
ing them the story day after day 
and year after year in as many 
places and in as many ways as pos- 
sible. An occasional message in an 
advertisement in a national maga- 
zine is not enough. 


A Story To Be To.p 


What an impressive and con- 
vincing could be written 
about how an immigrant saved a 
little money, was able to buy a 
mortgaged home and a mortgaged 
business only because he could 
with insur- 


story 


protect the ventures 
ance; how he succeeded and be- 
came a national leader and even- 
tually returned as ambassador to 
his native land! A film made of 
such a story would make many of 
our citizens conscious of the fact 
that insurance is their friend and 


not just an expense that takes so 
much a month out of their income. 
Other industries have been success- 
ful in having films produced about 
their business—not so-called educa- 
tional films but entertaining fiction 


carrying a constructive message. 
We can do the same thing with in- 
surance. There is a lot of romance 
in insurance. 

We are letting the people think 
what they will instead of expound- 
ing the virtues of our efforts. We 
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accept complaints too lightly be- 
cause we know we are doing a 
good job, thinking that in the end 
the fact will be realized. But will 
itP Not unless the other fellow be- 
lieves we are right. However, he 
cannot know we are right when all 
he hears is the wagging tongues of 
those who wanted more than they 
were entitled to receive. 

Ignorance is the cause of all fric- 
tion. 


THE HANDMAIDEN OF THRIFT 


There is still another reason why 
the business of insurance falls down 
on the job of making friends and 
influencing people. It stems from 
the fact that insurance is the nat- 
ural handmaiden of thrift. Up until 
a couple of decades ago, few but 
the thrifty bought insurance and 
thrifty people are by nature con- 
servative. Custodians of other peo- 
ple’s money should be conservative. 
Peculiarly, conservative people have 
more inhibitions than prodigals, 
and one of their inhibitions is never 
to spend a cent unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, or unless they can 
see that such spending will bring 
back an early return with interest. 
The returns on money spent for 
public relations are not immediate- 
ly recognizable. Sometimes it takes 
years to bring about desired results. 
The novice in public relations, like 
the impatient convalescent, forgets 
that it took years to bring on the 
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disease and that it often takes a 
similar length of time to get well. 
But it does take a lot of time, en- 
ergy and money to educate the 
people to respect a big business 
enterprise, no matter how worthy 
of respect that enterprise is. 

Let’s take a quick look at what 
other enterprises are spending to 
make the American people appre- 
ciate them. During 1947, in maga- 
zines and newspapers and on the 
radio, four soap companies spent 
over $58,000,000; four automobile 
companies over $32,000,000; six 
tobacco companies over $34,000,- 
000; seven liquor firms over $34,- 
000,000. The largest single adver- 
tiser was Procter and Gamble, who 
spent $27,912,122. 

In the interest of expediency 
there is an alternative for spending 
a lot of money. The alternative is 
to begin utilizing immediately the 
great agency force which the com- 
panies have been building the past 
100 years. These agents are part 
and parcel of the industry and are 


just as important to it as are the 
companies themselves. Neither can 
get along without the other. 

To start a program of coopera- 
tive effort it will be necessary first 
to establish a firm foundation. The 
foundation, of course, has been built, 


but psychologically two correc- 
tions should be made. The compa- 
nies should send to each of the 
three producers organizations a 


March 


communication stating their belief 
in the American agency system and 
a pledge to support it. By doing 
this they will make no concessions; 
the everyday conduct of their busi- 
ness shows they believe in the 
agency system. However, psycho- 
logically the action would have a 
wholesome effect by offsetting re- 


Wheaton A. Williams 


marks to the contrary some com- 
pany men have made in a spirit of 
banter recently. 

Then, the agents should cease 
washing their dirty linen in public. 
Too many poorly thought-out 
resolutions have been passed at 
agents meetings, in which the com- 
panies have been taken to task. 
Trade magazines carrying stories 
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of agents conventions are not secret 
publications. They are read by the 
buyers as well as by the sellers of 
insurance. What the agents want 
to accomplish can be gained more 
quickly and with better spirit in 
round table than by 
blatting their alleged grievances 
from the house top. In this coun- 
try, there is a lot of complaining 
with little suffering. In most coun- 
tries there is a lot of suffering with 
little complaining. We in the insur- 


discussions 


ance business are not suffering, but 
some of us complain—and with lit- 
tle justification. 


More Witut Be AVAILABLE 


With the 
agents working together on a pro- 


companies and the 
gram to win friends for the busi- 
ness of insurance, there will be 
more people available for the work 
to be done, and the larger the 
group the more chance there is to 
find unselfish men and women to 
work for the cause of a business 
they love. The following incidents 
give a few examples of how friends 
can be made by alertness and with- 
ut the expenditure of money. 

The other day, when a committee 
of business and professional men 
met to discuss legislation pertain- 
ing to the general welfare of their 
state, a committee member spoke 
as follows: “At the last session of 
our legislature a law was enacted 


which is known as the Safety- 
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Responsibility Law. This statute 
makes it virtually mandatory for 
every motorist to carry automobile 
insurance. Now my friends who are 
age 65 or over tell me the compa- 
nies will not sell them insurance, 
so they have to drive without pro- 
tection. We should enact a law 
compelling the companies to take 
such risks. It’s about time we told 
the insurance companies that if 
they want to do business in this 
state they take the 
undesirable along with the profit- 


able.” 


will have to 


THE ANSWER 


Fortunately, an insurance man 
had managed to wangle an invita- 
tion to sit in on this committee. He 
rose to the occasion by explaining 
how the Assigned Risk Plan func- 
tions. He admitted that some com- 


panies are more liberal in under- 
that 


writing than others; some 
agents are too selfish to explain the 
Assigned Risk Plan for the small 
amount of commission they receive. 
But he insisted that all motorists 
who have reached age 65 and 
are in good faith entitled to insur- 
ance can get it through the As- 
signed Risk Plan, even though the 
applicant might have previously 
been rejected by a company or an 
agent. 

This explanation satisfied all of 
the members of the committee but 
The exclaimed, 


one. exception 
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“Why don’t you tell that to the 
He had a point. Why 


don’t we? Ignorance is the cause 


public!” 


of all friction. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


Here is another example on the 
same subject. Not long ago a 35- 
year-old father of three children 
had his license revoked for driving 
a truck while intoxicated. After be- 
ing rejected by every available 
avenue for insurance, he protested 
to his state senator that the insur- 
ance companies were the cause of 
his not being allowed to make a 
living. The 
wrought-up and started agitation in 


senator was quite 
receptive quarters for a state insur- 
ance fund. This movement eventu- 
ally came to the attention of an 
insurance man. He persuaded the 
senator to accompany him to the 
office of the Assigned Risk Plan. 
There he was shown the record of 
driver after driver who had been 
granted insurance, but whom the 
senator later admitted shouldn’t be 
allowed on the highways under any 
The finally 


agreed it would be more fair to 


conditions. senator 
prohibit his one constituent from 
driving than it would be to keep 
him on the highway and jeopardize 
the lives of his other constituents. 
He even further. He sug- 
gested that instead of the companies 


went 


being criticised for not providing 
coverage in all cases, they should 
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be criticised for insuring motorists 
who shouldn’t be allowed on the 
highways. 
Wouldn’t it 
the insurance business to invite the 


be wholesome for 


legislators and newspaper men to 
witness the operations of the As- 
signed Risk Plan, every now and 
then, just as a manufacturer invites 
such men to visit his factory? 


INFORM THE PUBLIC 


Most assigned risk plans function 
in a manner creditable to the busi- 
ness of insurance. The companies 
have been ingenious in developing 
a method whereby off-color risks 
are apportioned equitably among 
companies in an atmosphere of 
harmony between carriers. This has 
been done in the interest of the 
public. The public should be so 
informed. Credit is never showered 
on any individual or any group if 
their good performance is unknown. 
Of course, we are not in business 
to be thanked; but neither are we 
in business to be abused. 

Recently a group of men attend- 
ing a social function drifted over 
to a corner of their host’s quarters 
and got on the subject of inflation. 
After the high prices of food, cloth- 
ing and what not were bantered 
about for some time, an insurance 
man in the crowd said proudly, “I 
am in the only business where 


prices are the same or lower than 


they were 20 years ago.” You 
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The United 


should have heard the exclamatory 
remarks that innocent statement 
brought forth. They can be epito- 
mized by what one man said: 
“What are you talking about? Last 
year I paid $60 for automobile in- 
surance and this year I was soaked 
$90. Don’t you call that an in- 
crease?” Unfortunately, the insur- 
ance man never did get to explain 
that automobile rates were volun- 


OF 


FRICTION 


States is a country of home-owners 


tarily reduced by the companies 
during gasoline rationing, that in 
many instances they have been re- 
stored only to prewar levels, and 


in- 


of 


nationwide 
below 


the 


is 


that average 
crease far the 
prices for other necessities. 
We have failed to keep the pub- 
lic informed on the trend of insur- 
ance rates. Why? Because we 
haven’t learned the necessity 


rise 


of 
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telling the story over and over 


again. 


A ReporTER INVESTIGATES 


When the market shortage de- 
veloped, few people in the business 
of insurance knew how to explain 
the reasons. As a result, many 
floated about—the 


panies were in 


rumors com- 


financial trouble, 
the companies were refusing their 
obligations to society, etc., etc. In 
one large city, a newspaper man 
heard these reports and sensed a 
headline story. Fortunately, this re- 
porter had a probing streak. He 
wanted to find the reasons for the 
complaints he heard on the street. 
He thought of the State Insurance 
Department and paid it a visit. 
Again our business was lucky, for 
he was told in effect, “It is the duty 
of the Department to try to keep 
the insurance companies solvent, 
to supervise rates and to see that 
claims are handled honestly. We 
have nothing to do with the under- 
writing and you have an underwrit- 
ing problem. We suggest you have 
a talk with Mr. So-and-So, who has 
been in the business a long time.” 

“Well,” the reporter thought, 
“To heck that; all Ill get 
will be alibis.” So he wrote a story 
and it was a honey. He used the 
old dodge of taking written and 


with 


paid figures, instead of earned and 
incurred. He reported that returned 
soldiers and sailors were being dis- 
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criminated against; that firms with 
large property holdings were going 
unprotected for lack of a place to 
buy insurance, and he wrote many 
other tales that made sensational 
reading. But turning the 
story over to his city editor, curi- 


before 


osity again got the best of him 
and he finally went to see Mr. So- 
and-So. That individual, like a fire 
horse hearing the bell, rose to the 
occasion. He took the reporter to 
lunch and gave him a good idea of 
what was going on. Unfortunately 
for us, the terms reserves, surplus, 
loss cost, incurred losses, etc., con- 
fuse the uninitiated, and they con- 
fused the reporter to the point 
where he said, “Why don’t you 
write this story in language the 
average reader can understand? 
Then Ill tear up my 
print yours.” That is exactly what 
was done, and truth was substituted 


story and 


for sensationalism. 
THE Moral 


The moral to this story is that a 
modern newspaper office keeps a 
list of men to be contacted when a 
reporter has a story about some 
business which will be interesting. 
Has your community made such a 
registration for the insurance busi- 
ness? It should. It’s free. 

A few years ago a certain indus- 
try was preparing to hold its annual 
state convention. An agent learned 
that a member of the group had 
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that 


he was a co-insurer for not having 


suffered an unfortunate fire, 


carried sufficient insurance, and 
that he suffered 
expense loss. So the agent maneu- 
vered himself the 


He prepared his talk around a set 


a large extra- 


onto program. 
of charts which he placed on an 
easel, schoolmaster style. Then he 
talked in the language that trade 
organization men could understand, 
using great care to avoid termi- 
nology understood only by insur- 
ance men. After the meeting he 
was surrounded by delegates. It 
that had 
about the possibility 


been 
worried of 
U. & O. and extra-expense loss, and 


turned out they 


had never heard an understandable 
explanation of those types of insur- 
ance. Wasn't that an easy way to 
win friends? 

If you are living in a town or 
of 25,000 
have many trade association meet- 


city or over, you 
ings each year. These associations 
are hungry for speakers who will 
make an interesting talk without 
charging a fee. Is there a more 
effective way for us to make friends 
for our business? I doubt it. 

The trouble is that everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. Most 
of us are more interested in making 
a dollar today than in preserving 
the privilege. We take the attitude 
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FRICTION 


ol 


panies are guilty of such thinking, 


“Let George do it.” The com- 


and so are the agents. 
Constructive criticism is an ex- 
pression of faith and friendship. 
I have written in that spirit. My 
purpose has been to show how, in 
my judgment, the virtues of our 
business can be made known to the 
economi- 


effectively and 


cally. There has been no criticism 


public 


of the professional functioning of 
insurance. Our 
the of conflagration, 
quake, explosion, panic and infla- 
tion. It 
the slide rule. But it still must learn 
to understand human nature, prin- 
cipally because it is so difficult to 
get the other fellow’s viewpoint. 


business has met 


test earth- 


has mastered the use of 


We have failed to recognize that 
the getting 
smaller for nations, it also has been 


as world has been 


getting smaller for policyholders. 

To capture and keep good will 
is a full-time, never-ending task. 
We will not accomplish our pur- 
pose if we emulate the man who 
tried to swim the English Channel, 
got half way across, became dis- 
couraged, turned and swam back. 
We must keep everlastingly at it. 
The combined efforts of the agents 
and the remove 
most of the ignorance that now 


companies can 


causes friction. 
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“Leave it to Hawkins to get tied up at the busiest corner in town!” 
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In these days when a nickel 
cup of coffee costs a dime, 
the public should be reminded 
that Fire Insurance still costs 


just about what it did in 1939 


Fire Insurance Beats Inflation 


HEN WILL WE be able to 


“WU 

get a good meal again for 
a dollar?” a friend asked me the 
other day as we sat down to lunch. 

We both glanced at the inflated 
prices on the menu. So, like mil- 
lions of other Americans, we spent 
our lunch hour that day discussing 
the high cost of living. 

“A pocket handkerchief which 
used to cost a dime is now a quar- 
ter,” my friend remarked, “My tax 
bill this three times 
much as before the war, and a few 


year is as 


days ago a man tried to sell me a 
$10,000 house for $25,000. Every- 
thing costs two or three times as 
much as it did ten years ago.” 
“You’ve overlooked one item,” | 


pointed out. 

“No,” he said. “I don’t think so. 
I was reading some statistics put 
out by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and made a note of them. I 
have them here somewhere.” He 
searched through his pockets and 
finally produced a crumpled list. 
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By E. H. FORKEL 
“Listen to this,” he said. “Food 
which cost dollar 1939 


costs $2.27 now. The same amount 


you a in 
of clothing would come to $1.78. 
Every dollar’s worth of. building 
material is now priced at 

For each dollar put aside for auto- 
1939, you 
$1.85 to- 


mobile payments in 


would have to reserve 
day.” 

“Very impressive,” I said. “How- 
ever, there does seem to be one 
item missing on that list.” 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“When you go home tonight, dig 
out the records of premium pay- 
ments on your Fire Insurance poli- 
cy in 1939. Then compare the 
rates in 1939 with those for 1949. 
I think you may be surprised.” 

“Well, now,” my friend said, “I 
don’t recall the figures, but now 
that I think of it, I guess those 
rates haven’t doubled, like every- 
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thing else. Let’s see, about how 
much have they gone up?” 
“You'll probably find that your 
fire rates haven’t gone up at all,” 
I told him. “You might be inter- 
ested in knowing that the country- 
wide average fire rate in 1930 was 
88¢ and by 1938 that rate had de- 
creased to 66¢, further decreasing 
to 6l¢ in 1942—the last year that 
a country-wide average fire rate 
available. that 
few 


figure was Since 


time we have, in the past 
years, had some fire rate increases 


in some states but it is doubtful 


whether the average rate has in- 
creased to more than the 1938 or 
1939 level.” 


P” he said. “Say, I 


“Is that so! \ 
never realized that. If that’s the 


case, why don't fellows say 


sor 


you 


I've been wondering the same 
thing. Why don’t we say so? 

With the public more price con- 
scious than ever before, a bargain 
is real news today. And at present 
rates, Fire Insurance is one of the 
few genuine bargains on the mar- 
ket. In the overwhelming majority 
of cases, $100 worth of Fire Insur- 
ance coverage costs just about the 
same in 1949 as it did in 1939. In 
this period when people are paying 
a dime for a nickel cup of coffee, 
that is worth shouting about. 

It is worth featuring in our local 
advertising, and mentioning to our 
friends. 
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The problem of capacity is re- 
ceiving more attention by the com- 
panies today than ever before. In- 
flationary values and the greatly 
increased productivity of industry 
and agriculture have placed a tre- 
mendous burden on the carrying 
capacity of fire companies, but it 
is indeed to the credit of the indus- 


E. H. Forkel 


try that this load on capacity is 
being fairly and squarely met even 
though it results in some pain. Rel- 
atively very few insureds who have 
complied with proper fire and safe- 
ty recommendations are found 
wanting for adequate Fire Insur- 
ance protection. There are, of 
course, poor and even uninsurable 
risks that cannot get. coverage or 
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adequate coverage today, but most 
of them could not get it in the 
1930’s either. The important fact 
is that capital stock Fire Insurance 
is absorbing a volume of liability 
unparalleled in its history. A quick 
glance at a few figures will readily 


show this. 


STaTistics TELL THE STORY 

In the 15 central western states 
alone, premium income from fire, 
tornado and extended 
80.37 
years! In 
$209,635,000; in 
$378, 128,000. 

And remember—that rise in pre- 
brought 


coverage 


rose percent in just five 


1942, the income 


1947, 


was 


it was 


income was not 
inflated rates. The Fire 


Insurance business simply offered 


mium 
about by 


more coverage than ever before, and 


also developed broader and im- 


proved forms of coverage. Although 
values had_ sky-rocketed 


property 
during this inflationary period, the 
dollars paid to the insurance com- 
panies were buying full value in in- 
surance coverage at prewar prices. 
Dollar losses during this period and 
extending into 1948 have continued 
upward to reach the highest dollar 
total ever recorded in the United 
States. 

Of course, many other businesses 
set new income records during the 
1942-1947 period. But how many 
of these records based on 
prices that had remained practi- 


were 
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cally unchanged for a decade? I 
cannot think of any other major 
industry which has not increased 
the price of its products or services. 

We are not falling down on our 
major job of providing the insur- 
ance coverage needed by the over- 
whelming majority of Americans 
during this period of development 
and growth. No objective observer 
would charge us with failure if he 
knew the facts. Our task is to make 
those facts known. 


ProBLeMs Do Exist 


Of course, our business does have 
its problems. Some of them directly 
affect every agent. 

There is the problem of paring 
expenses all the down the 
line. Although we are operating at 


way 


prewar rates, we nevertheless have 
to pay more to the people we em- 
ploy and also pay more for every- 
thing we buy. With the price tags 
marked up on everything, 
envelopes to office rent, the only 


from 


solution is to economize wherever 
we can, while still maintaining the 
service our customers expect. 

One task we face is to convince 
young men that the Fire Insurance 
business offers them the kind of 
career they desire. Other industries 
operating on inflated income might 
offer somewhat higher salaries now 

but what business offers greater 
opportunities in the years ahead? 
We need to attract young men of 
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Dollar losses have reached the highest total recorded in this country 


good background and education 
now, because it takes a number of 
years for us to develop a capable 
executive. There has been a heart- 


ening growth in insurance courses 


in our colleges and universities. In 
1915 there were only 11 special- 
ized insurance courses in the entire 
country; by 1940, 386 such courses 
were being offered in 143 colleges. 
There was probably a decline dur- 


ing the war years, but the number 
has doubtless risen even higher 
since 1945, 

Again, the facts are on our side. 
Our business does offer rewarding 
careers to capable young men; our 
job is to make them realize that. 

During _ this 
agents might wish to take a look 
ahead and prepare for one prob- 


lem which can be avoided when 


abnormal period, 
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the credit market tightens further. 
This is the matter of agency bal- 
ances. None of us wishes to return 
to 
or attempted collection of agency 


an era in which the collection 


balances is a prime function of our 
field staffs. This can be avoided by 
building up adequate reserves now 
for contingencies of all kinds, and 
perhaps by establishing an unearned 
commission reserve to guard against 
the expenditure of commissions pre- 
maturely, before they are earned. 
Such a fund accumulated over a 
period of years until it equals the 
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equivalent of one year’s total com- 


missions is considered sound. 

It is likewise important to avoid 
commingling the agency’s commis- 
sions with the company’s net pre- 
miums, because this can lead to a 
distorted evaluation of earnings by 
the agent and even an over-expen- 
diture of funds. 

With 


can feel less concern over the prob- 


such precautions, agents 
lems which may arise in the future. 

Remember, you have a bargain 
to sell—one of the few bargains left 
on the market. Sell it with pride 








“Kind of wish at times I'd gone in fer 


this sort of work, Cynthia.” 





e Every insured car owner 
should understand the factors 
that raise or lower his auto- 
mobile liability insurance 
rates. Show him these com- 
parative figures—and tell him 
what he can do to bring 
rates down! 


Why Auto Rates Increased 


M* Car Owner seems to have 
difficulty understanding why 
the cost of Automobile Liability 
Insurance has increased during the 
last decade, although he fully appre- 
ciates that the cost of the tangible 
necessities of life have increased, 
as disclosed in the following facts: 

Food prices increased 126.1 per- 
cent over the 1939 price level. 

General consumer prices increased 
75.6 percent over the 1939 price 
level. 

Cost of medical care and drugs 
increased 30.6 percent over the 
1940 cost. 

Possibly the reason for Mr. Car 
Owner’s failure to understand the 
increased cost of Automobile Lia- 
bility Insurance is that he does not 
realize that such insurance is insep- 
arably connected with and affected 
by the inflationary economy which 
burst into full bloom after World 
War II. When an insured automo- 
bile is involved in an accident, the 
insurance company must now pay 
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damages for which it is liable on 
the basis of present inflated prices. 

The average automobile bodily 
injury claim, for instance, today 
costs at least 41 percent more than 
it cost in 1941. Similarly, the aver- 
age automobile property damage 
claim today costs 113 percent more 
than in 1941. However, since 1941 
the private passenger automobile 
bodily injury rates have increased 
only 24.3 percent and the property 
damage rates have increased 105.4 
percent. These factual figures dem- 
onstrate clearly that the casualty 
insurance companies have followed 
a conservative course in establish- 
ing rate increases during the post- 
war period, 

In 1942, when the use of private 
passenger automobiles was cur- 
tailed by gasoline rationing and 
other war emergency restrictions, 
the insurance companies waived 
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the normal ratemaking statistics 
and, by exercise of judgment only, 
established substantial rate reduc- 
tions in order to give recognition 
to the reduced exposure. Similarly, 
when the wartime restrictions were 
lifted in 1945, the rates were in- 
creased through judgment. How- 
ever, at that time the level 
went only half way to the prewar 
level of rates. Since the beginning 
of the postwar era the rates have 
not kept pace with the increasing 
claim costs experienced by the com- 
panies as a direct result of the 
inflationary spiral and its conse- 
quent reduction in the value of the 
dollar. 

Even after the sequence of post- 
war automobile bodily injury and 


rate 


property damage rate increases, 
the companies, as of December 31, 
1948, were still suffering a sub- 
stantial underwriting loss under the 
automobile property damage cov- 
During 1946 the casualty 
companies entered in New York 
State lost $80,000,000 on 
their country-wide automobile bod- 
and property damage 
business. In 1947 this underwrit- 
ing loss was $47,000,000—still a 


erage. 
almost 


ily injury 


very substantial sum. Under such 


circumstances it was naturally nec- 
essary for casualty companies to 
follow a conservative underwriting 
policy, especially in the light of the 
concurrent increase in business 
which cut into surplus because of 


9 


substantial increases in unearned 
premium reserves. To reflect upon 
these conditions is to understand 
more readily the tight market which 
developed in 1947 and 1948, espe- 
cially with respect to borderline or 
hazardous risks. 

Any fair-minded person cannot 
help but give full recognition to 


William H. Brewster 


the following facts and conditions 
which have a definite bearing upon 
the present-day claim costs which 
must be paid by the insurance 
companies: 

1. Hospital rates in 1947 were 
79.6 percent higher than in 1940. 

2. Damages required by injured 
persons are much greater today due 
to increased living costs, wage 
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levels and higher standards of 
living. 

3. Jury verdicts are handed down 
today on the basis of the devalued 
dollar, with judgment amounts and 
awards greatly in excess of the 
awards in Many 
court verdicts today are astounding 
when considered in the light of the 
verdicts rendered in years past. 

4. Accidents and injuries through- 
out the United States have in- 
creased in number even though the 
number of fatalities has decreased 
somewhat, thanks to the combined 
and ceaseless efforts of the Federal 
authorities, state motor vehicle de- 
partments, the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies and 


previous years. 


similar organizations which are 


coping with our appalling record 
of highway accidents. 

5. Gasoline consumption in 1948 
reached an all-time high with an 
increase of 10.5 percent over the 


record for 1947. More 
traveling much farther than ever 
before, despite the states’ inability 
to repair highways satisfactorily or 


cars are 


to construct new arteries of travel 
to keep pace with the steadily in- 
creasing needs of the motoring 
public. 

6. Motor vehicle registrations, 
according to the November 15, 
1948, issue of Automotive Indus- 
tries, increased 7.8 percent in 1948 
over the 1947 registrations. At the 
1948, just 


end of 55 vears after 


March 


the Duryea brothers built the first 
successful American gasoline-engine 
automobile, the number of motor 
vehicles in use exceeded 41 million. 
Of this million were 
private passenger automobiles (3.7 
million more than in 1941). 

7. Modern streamlining of pri- 
vate passenger cars by automobile 


number 33 


manufacturers has been the cause 
of much higher property damage 
claims. When the modern and 
latest models are involved in colli- 
sions or accidents, expensive dam- 
age to the body of the car invari- 
ably results, whereas previously the 
damage usually involved only a 
fender, a running board or a 
bumper. Today the extent of dam- 
age is much greater and the cost 
to the must 
recognize the present high wage 
levels and material costs. 

8. Youthful operators of the late 
teen-age or in the early twenties 


insurance company 


have been involved in more than 
their share of accidents, both fatal 
and non-fatal. It has been estimated 
that operators under 25 years of 
age were involved in more than 25 
percent of automobile accidents 
country-wide, although such oper- 
ators represent less than 20 per- 
cent of all licensed operators. The 
statistics show that the ability of 
youthful operators to react quickly 
to situations while driving is more 
than offset by their strong tendency 
to take chances, to disregard the 





WHY AUTO RATES INCREASED 


Gasoline consumption in 1948 reached an all-time high 


safety of others, and their irrepres- 
sible urge to feel the thrill of 
power and speed of which the 
modern car is capable. During 
1948 it was necessary to set up a 
separate classification for risks with 
youthful operators at rates higher 
than the rates for risks without 
youthful operators in the house- 
hold. The loss experience under 


the private passenger Class A-3 
will prove whether the increased 
rate established in 1948 for youth- 


ful operators is adequate. 

9. Increased expenses have been 
experienced by insurance compa- 
nies in the form of high material 
costs, salaries to employees, taxes, 
etc. 61%cents of the premium dol- 
lar is set aside for claims, with 38% 
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cents remaining for expenses con- 
agents’ com- 


taxes 


sisting primarily of 


missions, production costs, 


and administrative expenses such 
as salaries, rents, inspection and 
printing, 


factor 


services, postage, 
etc. The 
cludes an item of 2% percent for 
profit which, since World War II, 
has been more academic than real. 
It would be utterly impossible for 
maintain 


audit 


expense also in- 


insurance companies to 
their financial stability, so impor- 
tant to our national economy, if the 
substantial underwriting loss sus- 
tained in 1946 and 1947 were to 
continue. 

In the final analysis, the answer 
to the question of automobile lia- 
bility insurance rates lies substan- 
tially in the hands of the car own- 
ers. This year’s driving habits of 


de 


car owners and operators will de- 


termine next year’s automobile 
liability insurance rates. Not until 
the man behind the wheel fully 
realizes his responsibility and _ his 
need for care and consideration of 
others on our streets and highways 
will we realize substantial improve- 
ment in the accident record and 
the saving of lives and property 
from destruction. 

This is a moral and economic 
challenge which should be contin- 
ually driven home to all car own- 
ers. If this challenge is heeded and 
accepted, the dividends, both hu- 
manitarian and financial, will be 
enjoyed by the insuring public. If 
they recognize and act upon this 
fundamental principle, car owners 
lower rates 


will inevitably enjoy 


for Automobile Liability Insurance. 


Talented 


The telephone rang in the office of a the- 


atrical agent. 


“Hullo,” said a voice, “I want a job. I can 


sing, dance and juggle.” 


“So can a thousand other people—and they re 
all out of work,” snapped the agent. 

“Just a minute—don’t hang up. I can play 
the piano, walk the tight-rope and recite “Para- 


dise Lost’ backwards.” 


“So can all the others. You're wasting my 


time. Good-bye.” 


“Just a minute,” pleaded the voice. “There's 
one other thing. I'm a dog.” 


—Insurance Digest 
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MISDIRECTED. A rookie engineer got mixed up DISCONNECTED. Above are 19 cars of 104-car 
and pulled the wrong lever on this locomotive, with freight, piled up at river’s edge when bridge section 
unfortunate results. Instead of backing out the door, gave way. Engine and 28 forward cars safely crossed 
the engine lunged forward, smashed through the the river, but eight other cars, not shown, fell into 
roundhouse wall before it could be stopped. the river when another bridge section collapsed. 


A Railroad 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Windstorm | 


WINDBLOWN. Workmen had propped this church up TORNADO-TORN. This wreckage marks the site 
on four-foot-high blocks, preparatory to digging a base- of a lumber company, principal industry of a south- 
ment under it. This made the church a fine target for ern town swept by a tornado in January. More 
high winds, which lifted the church from its supports, than 50 persons were killed in the town, and early 
set it down ungently, 12 feet away. No one was hurt. surveys estimated the damage at $1,000,000. 





RAIN RAMPAGE. Residents of this peaceful New England ONE-LANE LAKE. 
street, which in normal weather is ornamented by a quiet 
brook, watched a plunging cataract gouge a deep gully out 
of the roadway, undermining foundations and sweeping wreck- 
age before it, after heavy rains and melting snow 


Automobile drivers fooli 
to be out in this weather would be hard put to 
the one-lane approach to this inundated bridge, 
rounding area inches under water. Swollen by 
melting snow, river rose four inches above floog 


A Flood 


THE NE WS 


CRUSHING BLOW. When this heavy truck crashed CHAIN REACTION. When a utility pole snapped 
into a loading platform, the impact flattened the ve- in city shopping district, five others were pulled down 
hicle’s cab, and the driver and his helper were the weight, snarling traffic for half an hour. Pole bea 
instantly crushed to death. Rescue workers used ‘‘Season’s Greetings” fell on car below, whose owner 
acetylene torches to extricate the bodies. happy not to receive them in person. 








ALL ASHORE THAT’S GOING ASHOR The gang- 
plank is out on this half-drowned automobile, abandoned 
to its fate in the floods that made thousands homeless. 
Apparently the driver took the last possible opportunity 
to escape to higher ground without having to swim for it! 


SURPRISE! Heavy rains and an off-season 
thaw constitute Mother Nature’s idea of a 
joké, flooded many sections of the Atlantic 
coast. Above, water rose to a depth of two feet 
on a highway connecting two eastern cities. 


PICTURES 


Motor Vehicle ¥ 


GN OF TROUBLE. Three persons were injured LONG LAPSE. Driver of truck below, loaded with ship- 
this collision between a bus and a brand new 1949 ment of new automobiles, crawled from the wreckage 
tomobile. Apparently one of the drivers didn’t put unscathed except for a blank spot in his memory. Last 
ch stock in signs, but both vehicles came to a sud- thing he remembered was crossing some railroad tracks 
n and forceful stop immediately after the crackup. half a mile away. Something else MUST have happened. 





HALF A SHIP is certainly a lot better than none. SAFETY SINGER. Wilburn Legree, Flint, 

The bow half of this tanker, which was battered in policeman, is a professional singer of safety songs, « 
two by heavy seas, carried 16 men safely until they popular with children, as this picture indicates. 
were rescued by coast guardsmen. Two crew mem- was judged the second safest city in Ameri i 
bers were still missing when this picture was taken. Authorities credit Legree for that record, 


4 Miscellaneous 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Fire | 


emen below are wetting down BROODER FIRE. Six persons burned to death when a 

0 junk warehouse, burned to the brooder stove on the porch overturned and set this home 

ground in a two-alarm fire. Thousands of old afire. Six other persons escaped, including a two-year-old 

magazines continued to smolder, kept firemen boy, thrown from a second-floor window, and a legless 
busy for hours after most of the fire was out. woman carried to safety by members of her family. 








The average insured is un- 
aware of what insurance 
companies are doing to re- 
duce expensive accidents in 
his business. This article lists 
publications which agents may 
use fo open doors of good 
will 


Your Safety Library 


NSURANCE AGENTS sometimes find 
l themselves in a position where 
merely emphasizing the indemni- 
fication values of casualty insur- 
ance is not quite enough to clinch 
a sale. But if potential clients were 
properly informed about the major 
contributions to the preservation of 
life, limb and property that are be- 
ing made by capital stock insur- 
ance companies through their engi- 
neering departments, agents groups 
organized to effectuate safety pro- 
grams at the community level, and 
the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, unsuspected 
doors of renewed interest would be 
opened. 

It is not here suggested that a 
client would be likely to decide his 
insurance needs solely on the basis 
of a humanitarian service, but he 
would be quick to recognize the 
economic value of such a service 
to his business. Accidents are ex- 
know 


pensive. Most businessmen 


By JULIEN H. HARVEY 


that. Too few of them realize, how- 
ever, that the prevention of acci- 
dents is an added service which is 
carried on extensively by the capi- 
tal stock companies having mem- 
bership in the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies. 

Alert to the increasing need for 
the prevention of accidents, from 
both the economic and humanita- 
rian viewpoints, the Accident Pre- 
vention Department has focused a - 
major part of its program on the 
preparation of publications, each 
directing attention to the hazards 
in a particular field of human ac- 
tivity and the safeguards that can 
and should be taken to overcome 
them. Many of these publications 
can be helpful to producers in their 
contacts with clients, others can 
help assureds prevent accidents in 
their plants and places of business, 
and still others will help agents to 
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understand the importance and 
methods of loss prevention as an 
insurance responsibility. 

This article is planned to ac- 
quaint producers and 
representatives with the wide range 
of material that has been 
oped and is available for their use 
through the Accident Prevention 
Department. It includes a list of 
available publications, simply clas- 
sified under the general headings 
of General Education, Driver Edu- 
cation, Educational Safety Tests, 
Traffic Engineering and Enforce- 
ment, and Industrial. 

The titles listed under “General 
Education” are those which are not 
included in specific departments 
such as traffic control, industrial 


company 


devel- 


safety, etc. This wide-range listing 
includes accident prevention mate- 
cover 

safe 


rial which is calculated to 
practically phase of 
living. In the “Driver Education” 
field, Man and the Motor Car, a 
280-page textbook and the supple- 
‘ mentary teacher aid materials de- 
signed for use with the book, con- 
stitutes a complete program for the 
high school driver education class, 
including testing materials, promo- 
tional brochures and informative 
pamphlets outlining the steps to be 
taken in introducing such a course 
of study to school authorities. Traf- 
fic engineering publications detail- 
ing the latest survey methods and 
reports ‘on studies made in cities 


every 


March 


throughout the country are some 
of the materials available in the 
“Traffic Engineering and Enforce- 
ment” classification. 

In the “Industrial” listing, pocket- 
sized safety guidebooks, each spe- 
cifically dealing with a particular 
business or industrial classification, 
cover a broad range of occupations, 


Julien H. Harvey 


from “Your Guide to Safety as a 
New Employee” to “Your Guide to 
Safety When Disposing of Fluores- 
cent and Mercury Vapor Lamps.” 
Since the first booklet in this series 
was published in 1937, more than 
6,000,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed to American workers. The 
“Handbook of Industrial Safety 
Standards,” a whole series on the 





YOUR SAFETY LIBRARY 
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Some of the publications prepared by the Accident Prevention Department 


safe handling and use of liquefied 


petroleum fire prevention 
guides for home, industry and pub- 
lic places, and a group of publi- 
cations dealing with selective job 
placement of the physically im- 
paired are other materials in this 


gas, 


group. 

How can our publications best 
be used? With what success have 
they been employed in the past? 


Let me relate a few of many ex- 
amples that have come to my atten- 
tion. Take the  safety-conscious 
insurance agent in one of our south- 
ern states, who, when equipped 
with facts and figures as to the 
accident prevention value of high 
school driver education and a com- 
plete set of the Accident Preven- 
tion Department materials on this 
subject, was able to convince his 
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local school officials and the board 
of education to add this course of 
instruction to the curriculum of the 
secondary schools of the area. 
Perhaps, too, you will find the 
story of an east coast agent of prac- 
tical interest. Obviously the size of 
a risk is the main factor to be con- 
sidered in determining how much 
engineering service can be ren- 
dered. One small plant, manufac- 
turing novelty jewelry and employ- 
ing less than 100 persons, placed 
its insurance through this particu- 
lar representative for many years. 
The size of the risk 
practical to render elaborate in- 
this 


periodically 


made it im- 


spection service. However, 


alert insurance man 
serviced the risk by distributing in- 
dustrial safety literature in the 
form of our pocket-sized guide- 
books to the employees of the 
plant. 

Still another interesting example 
is that of an agent in the middle 
west who placed copies of several 
traffic engineering studies in the 
hands of his city officials, thereby 


March 


arousing interest in a plan to sur- 
vey the local traffic program which 
ultimately resulted in a whole over- 
hauling of the city’s traffic plan 
and a subsequent reduction in ac- 
cidents. 

Below are listed our publications 
and other materials containing vi- 
tal information on how to reduce 
accidents at home, on the streets, 
in industry, at play, at work, in 
public places and in all seasons. 
Some are for managers; some are 
for employees; some are for par- 
ents; some are for children. We of- 
fer you this listing with an invita- 
tion to select whatever materials 
you can use and write to us about 
them. Except in a few cases, sam- 
ples will be sent without cost. It 
there is any cost for quantity sup- 
plies we will advise you promptly; 
it will merely be a nominal amount 
for printing. We urge you to use 
these materials extensively, for 
through their utilization will come 
a reduction in accidents and better 


public relations for you and for in- 


surance, 


General Education 
Safety Education in the Elementary School 
Safety and Health in Organized Camps 


Hazards in Our Home Sweet Home 


‘Panic and Its Control 
Primary Safety Picture Lessons 


Every Agent Has a Stake in Cycle Safety 


Mass Murder—American Style 
Are You as Safe as Your Car? 
Tips for Cyclists 


Drive Safely—Save Lives, Property, Dollars 
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Truck and Bus Drivers Rule Book 

Commercial Vehicle Drivers Guide Book 

Safety Supervision in Motor Vehicle Fleets. A “must” in fleet accident 
prevention. 

Driver Education 

Man and the Motor Car. This is a complete textbook on safe driving for 
high school classes. It is accompanied, when ordered in quantity, by the 
following eight publications: 

Administrator’s Manual Driver Education and Training 

Teacher’s Manual 

Driver Testing Devices—Construction and Use 

Improving Driver Responsibility 

A New Approach to Driver Education 

An Amateur Teaches Driver Education 

Behind the Wheel 

The Abington Plan 

Educational Safety Tests 

National Safe Drivers Test 

Standard Test in Traffic Safety 

General Safety Education Test 

General First Aid Test 

Home Safety Test 

National Bicycle Test 

Standard Test in Driver Education, Forms A, B and C; available free to 
purchasers of Man and the Motor Car upon request. 


Traffic Engineering and Enforcement 


Getting Results Through Traffic Engineering, Books 1, 2 and 3. A series 
of examples from all parts of the nation where traffic engineering has 
been applied to definite locations to reduce accidents and improve traffic 


flow. 

Traffic Engineering and the Police. A revised and expanded edition of the 
guide book first published jointly in 1940 by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies and the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 

Manual of Traffic Engineering Studies. Twenty complete studies of motor 
vehicle traffic, such as speed, parking, volumes, etc. It includes detailed 
instructions, forms for recording and analyzing data and guides to ana- 
lyzing and applying the results. 

City Traffic Survey Reports 

Motor Vehicle Inspection Manual 

An Appraisal of Motor Vehicle Inspections 

Traffic Accident Prevention Through Motor Vehicle Inspection 

Motor Vehicle Inspection—An Aid to Traffic Accident Prevention 

Safety Is Good Business. Designed for the insurance agent, this booklet 
serves as a step-by-step guide outlining procedures to be followed in the 
promotion of five accident prevention programs—Driver Education, 
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Bicycle Safety, Motor Vehicle Inspection, Driver Licensing, Pedestrian 
Safety. 
Industrial 


The first 32 of the following publications, except “Off the Job Acci- 
dents and You,” are available only to member companies of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Companies and their agents. Pocket- 
sized, these booklets range from 12 to 32 pages and contain general 
safety instructions for the particular industry covered by each publi- 
cation. 

Employee Safety Rules (Supervisors) 

Your Guide to Safety as an Automobile Service Station Employee 

Apartment House Safety Instructions 

Your Guide to Safety as a Theatre Employee 

Bakery Safety Instructions 

‘ood Store Safety Instructions 

Textile Mill Safety Instructions 

Office Building Safety Instructions 

Your Guide to the Safe Use and Care of Hand Tools 

Are You Safe in the Office? 

Your Guide to Safety as a Hospital Employce 

Women in the Factory 

Your Guide to Safe Lifting 

Your Guide to Safety as a Restaurant Employee 

Your Guide to Safety as a Laundry Employee 

General Safety Instructions 

Off the Job Accidents and You 

Your Guide to Safety From Low Voltage Hazards 

Your Guide to Safety as a New Employee 

Your Guide to Safety in Steel Erection Work 

Your Guide to Safety in Mercantile Establishments 

Your Guide to Safety When Blasting 

Your Guide to Safety in the Plumbing, Heating and Ventilating Trades 

Your Guide to the Safe Care and Use of Fiber Ropes 

Your Guide to Safety When Disposing of Fluorescent and Mercury Vapor 
Lamps 

Your Guide to Safety in Welding and Cutting Operations 

Handbook of Industrial Safety Standards. A comprehensive guide to indus- 
trial accident prevention. For plant management, supervisors, foremen 
and safety engineers. 

Safe Operation of Motor Vehicles Transporting Liquefied Petroleum Gas 

Safe Motor Vehicles and Equipment for Transporting Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas 

Safe Use of Liquefied Petroleum Gas as Fuel for Automotive Vehicles 

Safe Design and Operation of Central Plants for Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Utility Service. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas—What It Is—How It Acts 

Safe Use of Liquefied Petroleum Gas in Industry 
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Safe Use of Liquefied Petroleum Gas in Domestic Installations 

Safe Storage, Transfer and Distribution of Liquefied Petroleum Gas 

Supervising the Physically Impaired 

Analysis of Job Requirements Forms 1 and 2 

Selective Job Placement. A practical program for selectively placing all 
workers in the correct jobs. 

Safety Guide for Hotels 

Hotel Public Liability and Accident Control 

Fire Control—Its Equipment, Personnel & Procedure 

Fire Prevention Guide for Hotels 

Supervisor’s Safety Guide Book 


te 
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“No, that’s all right, lady—you don’t have to smoke.” 














HON. BERNARD R. STONE 
NEBRASKA 


\ rn. STONE is a native of Nebraska, and was educated at 
\ Midland College in Fremont and Creighton University in 
Omaha. His father was engaged in the general insurance business 
in Fremont, and he worked in the office during summer vacations. 
He later attended Creighton University Law School, and prac- 
ticed law in Omaha from 1922 to 1947, when he was appointed 
Director of Insurance. He served as a member of the Nebraska 
Legislature from 1925 to 1927. He served tor a year on the Omaha 
City Council in charge of the Fire Department and Superintendent 
of Water Supply; then returned to active practice of law. In 
1944, he was elected president of Omaha Electric Committee, :a 


non-profit corporation, and is now secretary and treasurer of the 
Western Iowa Power Company. 














HON. THEODORE BRITTON 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


n. Brirron is Deputy Commissioner for the Bureau of Em- 

ployees’ Compensation in the District of Columbia. He was 
born in Alabama, and was educated in the public schools of 
Wayne County, Mississippi, and New London County, Connecti- 
cut. He received his LL.B. degree from Georgetown University 
in 1924. The following year, he joined the Travelers Insurance 
Company in the claims department, and he was connected with 
that company until 1941, when he was appointed to his present 
position. He is a member of the Virginia, District of Columbia, 
D.C. Court of Appeals and United States Supreme Court bars. 





Court 


Decisions 


XXXVIII 


ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Exterminator—An _ exter- 
minator, in the process of fumigating 
the basement of a restaurant build- 


hydrocyanic acid gas. 


ing, released 
The next morning an employee of a 
building 


pharmacy in an adjoining 
was affected by the gas, lost 


sciousness and was taken to a hospital, 


con- 
where he was found to be suffering 
from hydrocyanic acid gas poisoning. 
In his suit against the exterminator, 
the restaurant owner and the owner 
of the restaurant building, the latte: 
two defendants were exonerated, and 
$20,000 verdict 
which 


the jury returned a 
against the exterminator, 
amount was subsequently reduced to 
$10,000 on consent of the injured em- 
ployee. The appellate court affirmed 
holding that the ex- 
have 


the judgment, 
terminator knew or 
known that an injury might occur as 
a result of his carrying on an ultra- 
hazardous activity. (Luthringer - v. 
Moore (California 1948) 190 P. 2d 
1.) 


should 


Liability for Dog Bite—A man, while 
on the premises of a junk dealer for 
the purpose of purchasing some ma- 
terial, was attacked by two 
owned by the dealer. He was not 
bitten but was thrown over the back 
of the terrace on which he was walk- 


dogs 


ing by the force of the attack. As a 
result he was severely injured. Onc 
of the dogs was a German police dog 
which was kept tied up at all times 
except occasionally in the evening. 
He sued the dealer for damages and 
his case was dismissed. The appellate 
court reversed the judgment, holding 
that to establish liability for the con- 
duct of a vicious dog it is not neces- 
sary that the dog actually bite a per- 
son; it is sufficient if the injury results 
from the dog’s vicious or dangerous 
conduct. (Frederickson v. Kepner 
(California 1947) 187 P. 2d 800.) 


Liability of Landlord—A woman called 
at a beauty parlor on the second floor 
of a business building for the purpose 
of obtaining scissors to sharpen. As 
she left the shop and started to de- 
scend to the street by means of the 
stairway, her heel caught on the com- 
position tread on the second step from 
the top, causing her to fall down the 
stairs and sustain injuries. She sued 
the building owner for damages, 
claiming that the stair treads were un- 
suitable in size and method of attach- 
ment. The jury returned a $5,500 ver- 
dict in her favor. The judgment was 
affirmed on appeal. (Menard vy. Cash- 
man (New Hampshire 1947) 55 A. 
2d 156.) 
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ACCOUNTS 


e A well-planned development 
program pays off in increased 
commissions and economy of 
service time. This down-to- 
earth blueprint for agency 
management shows how 


Develop Your Personal Accounts 


r IS GENERALLY agreed that the 
l best possible foundation for an 
insurance agency is a good volume 
of well-diversified personal busi- 
ness. The small units of which this 
volume is composed provide the 
“shock-proofing” that a sound agen- 
cy must have and, as a rule, the 
numerous customer contacts con- 
tained in this business provide the 
agency's best opportunities for fu- 
ture growth. 

But this important part of an 
agent’s business can be expensive 
to service. In fact, it is almost cer- 
tain to be so unless some planned 
effort is made to develop these cus- 
tomers into multiple-line clients. 
To illustrate this point, consider 
the situation in an old well-estab- 
lished agency in New England. 
This agency was stable and sound, 
but the knew that the 
agency was cumbersome and ex- 


owners 


pensive to service. Here’s what a 
study revealed: 
1. Number of personal 


By AUSTIN D. BRYAN 


accounts 
2. Number of 


composed of only 


these 


one policy 
3. Number 
policies 
4. Number 


or more 


with two 


with three 


Here is another old agency 

where the situation was even more 
pronounced: 

1. Number of personal 

accounts 2.606 

2. Number of 


composed of only 


these 


one policy 


3. Number with two 
policies 


4. Number 


or more 


with three 
An analysis by a third agency 
showed a somewhat better picture, 
but still indicates the problem: 
1. Number of personal 


. 
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accounts 
Number of these 
composed of only 
one policy 
Number with two 
policies 
Number 
Or more 
Stating the matter in a different 
way, another agency with 836 per- 
sonal accounts found that 658 of 


with three 


these accounts paying the 
agency a total of $1 to $10 in an- 
nual 148 
were paying $10 to $25 in annual 
commissions and 30 accounts were 


were 


commissions, accounts 


paying more than $25 in annual 
commissions. This agency also dis- 
that the 658 
paying them less than $10 annu- 


COV ered customers 


ally in commissions, constituting 
78 percent of their personal ac- 
counts in number, were requiring 
60 percent of the total service time 
of the agency but producing only 
20 percent of their total commis- 


sion income. 
Time Is UNBALANCED 


It seems obvious that any agency 
with a personal volume composed 
of a predominance of single-line 
customer accounts must, of neces- 
sity, be an agency in which the 


service time required to handle the 


business properly is out of balance 
with the commission income. The 
bright sides of the picture are that 
with the proper development pro- 
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gram in effect this condition can be 
corrected, and such an agency, at 
the present time, likely has an ex- 
ceptionally rich source of new pre- 
mium income waiting to be devel- 
oped from the best prospects an 
agency can have—its present clients. 

Many of the agent’s present cli- 
ents undoubtedly have personal 
business with other agencies which 
they would be willing to combine 
with one agency if they fully un- 
derstood that an agent cannot be 
of maximum service to a client un- 
til full responsibility is placed with 
him for the proper handling of the 
account as a whole. In a great 
many more cases, these present cli- 
ents are waiting to buy needed 
coverages that they are not now 
carrying, and they will do so when 
the need for these is convincingly 
explained to them. So, before dis- 
cussing how this development job 
can best be done, let’s review the 
possibilities for this. Perhaps it 
would be well to consider an actual 
case to see what coverages the cli- 
ent carried, what additional pro- 
tection he might have needed and 


why. 


Case History 


In the first place, the client 
owned a home valued at $20,000. 
He estimated the value of the con- 
tents at $7,500. He had a Buick 
automobile. He had a downtown 
office and the office contents were 
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valued at $3,000. He had one em- 
ployee at the office—his secretary. 
He had no full-time employees at 
his home, but did hire a man to 
cut the lawn in summer, and his 
wife employed a cleaning woman 
once a week. His family consisted 
of his wife and two children, a 
daughter 10 and a son 15. 

He was carrying: 

1. Fire Insurance — $20,000 on 
his dwelling, $7,500 on the con- 
tents of the dwelling and $3,000 
on the furniture, fixtures and 
equipment at his office. (All polli- 
cies contained the extended cover- 
age endorsement. ) 

2. Automobile Insurance — 
$25/50,000 bodily injury, $5,000 
property damage with $500 medi- 
cal payments. Comprehensive ma- 
terial damage and $50 deductible 
collision. 

3. Accident Insurance—on him- 
self, providing principal sum, week- 
ly indemnity and blanket medical 
expense coverage in reasonably 
adequate amounts. 

That was the client’s insurance 
program. Obviously, it is an inade- 
quate one. So let’s review his needs 
to see exactly what protection is 
missing. It will readily be 
that the development opportuni- 
ties in this instance are great and 


seen 


that regardless of how much need- 
ed additional insurance the client 
can be sold immediately, he should 
be advised of all tininsured condi- 
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Incidentally, in discussing 
the additional insurance needs, the 


field of 


considered, since that is beyond 


tions. 
life insurance will not be 


the scope of this discussion. 

He needed: 

|. Disability and Medical—It is 
to find an insur- 


unusual indeed 


ance buyer who is so inadequately 


Austin D. Bryan 
protected at so many points and 
yet satisfactorily insured from the 
standpoint of personal Accident In- 
surance. The need for this form of 


protection is almost universal and, 
there are 


in the agency, 
probably more unsold prospects for 


than for 


average 


Accident Insurance any 
other form. Certainly an individual 


whose livelihood is dependent on 
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his ability to work needs protection 
against the possibility of the loss of 
that ability through accidental in- 
jury, and everyone needs protec- 
tion against the possibility of seri- 
ous financial loss through medical 
and hospital expenses following se- 


rious accidental injury. 


Protect OTHER MEMBERS 


This man also needed Accident 
Insurance for the other members 
of his family. He had purchased 
(in his own accident coverage) 
blanket medical expense protection 
for himself, and there is reason to 
assume that he would readily rec- 
ognize the need for this same pro- 
tection on his wife and children. 
Policies providing blanket medical 
and a death 


not only for 


expense benefit are 


available children 
(from the age of 2% years through 
all the 
but also for housewives. The shock 


hazardous school years), 
to the family budget is the same 
whether heavy uninsured medical 
and hospital expense results from 
accidental injury to the breadwin- 
ner or to a member of his family. 
With companies, and in 
most states, an agent can accept 
the signature of a husband on an 


many 


application for accident coverage 
for his wife, or the signature of a 
parent on an application for a 
child. 

Because this man already car- 
Accident he had 


ried Insurance, 
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satisfied one of the customary re- 
quirements for Health Insurance. 
His possible need for companion 
health coverage, with weekly in- 
demnity and some protection 
against the expenses that go with 
sickness, might well have been 
pointed out to him. 

2. Legal Liability—Here was a 
client who undoubtedly recognized 
the seriousness of the legal liability 
hazard. As evidence of this, he had 
purchased Automebile Bodily In- 
jury and Property Damage Liabil- 
ity Insurance in fairly high limits. 
However, he was still wide open to 
a serious liability loss through the 
ownership of his house, part-time 
employees at the home, and all the 
many and varied personal activities 
of himself and family. When this 
fact was brought to his attention 
and he was told about the Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability poli- 
purchased the coverage 
without hesitation. Probably the 
reason he had not done so previ- 
ously was that he had never been 
told about it. In almost every agen- 
cy, there exist tremendous oppor- 
tunities for the sale of Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability, and cer- 
tainly there is no field of personal 
insurance that is at present ex- 
panding more rapidly. 

In this particular case, the client 
had a downtown office and O.L.&T. 
coverage for his office was recom- 
mended. It was suggested that the 


cy, he 
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Loss of personal property away from the premises was not covered 


coverage be endorsed on his com- 
prehensive personal policy (as can 
be done in many cases) with a sav- 


ing in minimum premium. Also, his 


attention was called to the fact 
that he needed either Employer’s 
Liability or Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance (in some states this 
would depend on the law) to pro- 
tect him against possible liability 
for injury that might be suffered 


by his clerical employee while in 
the course of employment. If he 
had been a dentist or physician, 
Malpractice Liability Insurance also 
would have been needed. 

3. Personal Property—This client 
carried no insurance to cover the 
loss of personal property away 
from his premises and had cover- 
age against loss by fire and allied 
while within his 


hazards only 
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premises, Certainly this was an ex- 
posure that had to be pointed out 
to him, and a method of insuring it 
suggested. It is probable that the 
so-called “All Risk” coverage of a 
Personal Floater policy 
would have been first considered, 
schedule 


Property 


including any needed 


coverage for jewelry or furs. 
RESIDENCE AND OuTSIDE THEF1 


If the recommendations of a 
Personal Property Floater did not 
seem advisable, then a Residence 
and Outside Theft policy (together 
with fire and extended coverage on 
contents) would most certainly be 
in order. The Residence and Out- 
side Theft policy with its broad 
coverage of personal property, both 
within the premises and away, is 
increasingly popular and 
agents are selling it to a surpris- 


many 


ingly high percentage of their av- 


erage “home-owner” customers. 


Along with the Residence and Out- 
side Theft policy, the client’s pos- 
sible need for additional specific 


coverage on certain items under 
Jewelry and/or Fur Floater cover- 


age should have been considered. 


As previously stated, this client 


had a downtown office, and in that 
connection his need for criminal 
loss protection should have been 
considered. Actually, in this case, 
an Office Burglary and Robbery 
policy, a Fidelity Bond and Check 


Forgery coverage appeared to be 
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the coverages most needed. Also, 
his possible need for Accounts Re- 
ceivable Insurance had to be con- 
sidered. Furthermore, if he had 
been-a doctor, an Instrument Float- 
er policy might have been needed. 

4..Other Property — While his 
residence and contents were in- 
sured to estimated value against 
(with 


under 


extended 
coverage), the fire 
dwelling coverage, a limited 
amount of Rental Value Insurance 
(this 
would not be the case in all states) , 
his attention probably should have 
called to the fact that the 
amount of rental value is limited, 


damage by fire 


and, 


was provided automatically 


been 


and to his need for protection 
against the additional living ex- 
pense to which he would be put in 
event of loss of his dwelling by 
fire. 


Water DAMAGE HAZARD 


Dwellings and their contents are 
subject to heavy damage by water. 
Sources such as plumbing, win- 
dows, roofs and the various water 


fixtures can and do_ constantly 


cause important financial loss 


through overflows, freezing and 


admission of outside -water, etc. 
The this 


should be called to the attention of 


seriousness of hazard 
every owner of a home of the bet- 
ter-than-average class. The salabil- 
ity of Water Damage 
and the opportunities for its devel- 


Insurance 
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opment are frequently overlooked. 
Usually, Water Damage Insurance 
on a private home is written under 
a combination policy which also 
covers most of the other hazards of 
home ownership including Resi- 
dence and Outside Theft, Personal 
Comprehensive Liability and Resi- 
dence Glass 
cases where a Personal Property 


Insurance. In those 
Floater policy is written covering 
the contents of the home, the com- 
bination policy can be written to 
eliminate from the contract all du- 
plication of coverage with the Per- 
sonal Property Floater. 


REAL PLANNING NEEDED 


Now let’s consider how best to 
do the development job. Before 
starting, it that 
some real planning must be done. 
Simply to set sail in the direction 
of developing hundreds of one- or 


seems obvious 


two-line customers into well-diver- 
sified accounts without first setting 
a definite plan for doing this would 
be almost a hopeless undertaking. 
Here are our thoughts as to the 
necessary elements to such a plan. 

In the first place, we think that 
the starting point for any develop- 


ment plan must be some analysis 
form that will bring to light each 
coverage that a client needs, can 
afford to buy and does not now 
have with the agency. This must 
in essence be a check list of all 


available personal coverages on 
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which the agent can register exist- 
ing protection, and which, at the 
same time, will alert him not only 
to the 
tional kinds of insurance, but also 


customer’s need for addi- 


his need for an extension of pro- 
tection under existing coverage. 
THE SCREENING PROCESS 


When ‘ this 
completed for each customer, the 


analysis has been 
agent will have before him a de- 
tailed picture of the potential with- 
in his agency, and the development 
job ahead is probably going to ap- 
pear as an even bigger undertak- 
ing than it did at the outset. Some 
screening process is almost a neces- 
sity at this point, and this consti- 
tutes the second step in the devel- 
opment program. 

If the analysis of all customers 
is again reviewed, it will be appar- 
agencies that 
clients 


ent in almost all 


there exists a group of 
whose accounts are now giving the 
agency a very small premium in- 
come and with whom, for what- 
ever reasons may exist, there is lit- 
tle opportunity for any important 
further development. These cus- 
tomers may well be taken out of 
the development program, at least 
at the outset. It should also be rec- 
ognized that this group, which is 
frequently a large one, is adding 
considerably more than its propor- 
tionate share to problems of service 
cost and time control with which 
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the agency is faced. Although it is 
therefore, that every 
those 


important, 


customer receive essential] 


services for which he is 


agency 
paying commission, it would ap- 


pear that the agent cannot afford 
to do otherwise than to set up 
some system that will make sure 
that the service time to this group 
of customers is held to a _ mini- 
mum. 

Also, this 
pleted analysis should result in the 
spotting of those clients for whom 
the potential for further develop- 
ment is greatest. It is these clients, 
of course, who 
marked for first and special atten- 
tion in the sales and development 
job that is to follow. 


review of the com- 


should be. ear- 


SYSTEM FOR SALES 


The third part of the develop- 
ment program is an obvious one. 
Some definite system must be set 
up for doing the sales job that is 
needed and that is indicated by 
the analysis. In most cases, this 
will be a long-term job and what- 
ever plans are made for it must be 
simple and fitted closely into the 
agent’s own office and sales rou- 
tine. It is probable that some of 
the selling of simpler lines can be 
done through a mailing plan and 
telephone follow-up. Certainly, 
much of the sales job can be done 
at the time of the delivery of re- 
newals if a system can be devel- 
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oped that will keep the agent con- 
stantly reminded of the needed 
protection that should be discussed 
with each client. 

We that to be 
properly effective the development 
program must include some survey 


believe, also, 


or account selling method that is 
thorough and yet sufficiently fast 
and simple to be practical for use 
generally with all clients having a 
worth-while potential. Certainly the 
effectiveness of an agent’s develop- 
ment job will depend not only on 
his ability to sell his present clients 
the additional forms of insurance 
ihat they need, but also on his suc- 
cess in obtaining more of the busi- 
ness that they are at present car- 
rying with other agents. We know 
of no way in which both of these 
phases of the sales job can be done 
at a single sales inter- 
view through the survey 
method. With the right methods, 
and with experience, an analysis 


effectively 


except 


for the average personal risk can 
be made in not much more than 
an hour. It provides a real service 
to the client and an intelligent ba- 
sis for the solicitation of the entire 


account. 
It Pays Orr 


The experience of hundreds of 
agents proves that a well-planned 
development program pays off 
both in increased commissions and 


in economy of service time. As one 
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agent put it: “At the time the cus- 


tomer development plan was adopt- 
ed, my commercial accounts aver- 
aged $245 in premiums annually. 
Today, 


average has increased to $646. In 


my commercial account 


the same period, my preferred per- 


sonal account average increased 
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from $31.50 to $95.70 annually. 
My service time is now intelligent- 
ly organized and directed toward 
a continuing increase in production 
without a material increase in over- 
head. I have a blueprint for agency 
management that is paying off 
handsomely.” 






































“Our first sign of spring—John practicing his putting each evening.” 





Assigned Risk Plans Experience 


The National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters has prepared a 
compilation of the experience on automobile assigned risks for as many 
states as experience is available for. In all, this embraces 19 states. 
Although assigned risk plans are now in operation in 41 states, the 
majority of the plans have not been in effect long enough for developed 
experience to be reported. 

In view of the questions so frequently asked concerning the under- 
writing results on assigned risks, with particular reference to the appli- 
cation of surcharges to such risks, the information disclosed by this 
compilation should be of general interest. The results are summarized 


below and are quite revealing. 


I:xperience of Automobile Assigned Risk Plans 


(Summary-——All Companies Combined) 


Bodily Injury Property Damage 

Policy Earned Incurred Loss Earned Incurred Loss 

Year Premium Losses* Ratio Premium Ratio 
California 1942-1946 . $232,367 $163,212 -702 $112,970 .520 
Colorado 19416 2,043 1,476 
Connecticut 1941-1946 ° 103,628 113,063 1.091 30,293 23, .766 
Illinois 1941-1946 . 41,995 17,228 410 21,547 ,279 523 
Indiana 1946 3,959 169 118 ,689 2.444 -909 
Maine 1941-1916 27,907 3,549 B44 .445 7,261 58 | 
072 711 654 954 850 
$5,109 -603 


Michigan 1946 . 7,638 
Minnesota 1943-1916 inc 122,756 563 -950 7,701 
New Hampshire 1938-1916 inc 99,469 71,093 715 36,057 7,698 491 
New Jersey 1941-1916 ine. 83,701 143 .969 3,482 30,302 = .905 
New York 1941-1946 inc 378,035 374 951 854 951 -899 
Oregon 1916 62,588 34,170 546 998 091 803 
Pennsylvania 1943-1916 1,221 ,160 .950 674 39 .058 
Utah 1946 990 610 

Vermont 1941-1916 ; 17,652 934 846 ,694 093 §=.319 
Virginia 1941-1916 . 85,860 485 .774 33,151 237 .490 
Washington 1941-1916 ; 174,554 581 of 2,993 56,517 .681 


Wisconsin 1916 32,188 37,003 A I 3,766 11,077 ,.805 


rOTAI 1938-1946 $1,478,551 099 d $627,053 $429,004 .684 
Massachusetts 1940 $319,027 133 
1941 382,548 559 
1947** 388,000 37,984 
Total} $1,089,575 557,676 
* Including allocated claim adjustment expenses 


** Private Passenger cars only. 
+ Data for policy years 1942 to 1946 are not availabk 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


THe Art OF UNDERSTANDING 

One of the most gracious of all arts 
is the art of handling others. Of all 
men under the sun salesmen should 
be the chief virtuosos in that art. But 
you and I both know that many aren't. 


Now, handling others is so simple 
a thing that it seems hardly worth my 
while to tell about it or your while to 
have me tell it. 

The first thing to do in mastering 
it is to learn how to decentralize your 
thinking from yourself, and think in 
terms of the other fellow. He’s the 
one you want to understand, for if 
you do not understand him you can- 
not please him. Think more about 
him. If you were in his place would 
you act as he is acting? If so, why? 

Next you have to learn how to 
listen more than you talk, for, as the 
actor Joseph Jefferson said long, long 
ago, “he who listens learns,” and you 
want to learn. 

Ask questions which he will want 
to answer, and then when he does 
answer quote his own words back to 
him—this is the infallible method of 
winning and holding attention. 

Make each person you meet a spe- 


cial study, a textbook in human na- 
ture. Strive to read that book as easily 
as you read a book printed in type. 
You can. It is surprising how well you 
can master the fine art of understand- 
ing and handling others, if you just 
apply yourself to its techniques. 
—Canadian Underwriter 


7 y 


UNUSUAL 
that the 
agency 


SELLING THI 
I would say successful 


general insurance today is 
dependent, not upon one single fac- 
makes it successful, but 


factors that make it 


tor which 
upon all the 
operate. : 

Salesmanship is first among these 
fundamentals. If the agency is built 
from scratch it will take several years 
of cold canvass and cultivation of the 
newly acquired accounts to bring in 
the minimum volume necessary to 
sustain the agency. The greatest op- 
portunities to develop business lie in 
the unusual lines and in the coverages 
not being pushed by the other agents. 
With these lines you meet the least 
competition and have something new 
and different that enables you to get 
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your foot in the door. However, it 
is important that the agent understand 
the coverage he is selling, and be able 
to present it in such a manner that 
his prospect understands it. 


Personal Property Floaters are very 
good entries in the medium and high- 
er priced homes. For the young cou- 
ples just getting started, the Residence 
Burglary policy is good. Fine Arts 
coverage is appreciated in many fine 
homes, while Comprehensive Personal 
Liability policies will make you many 
friends and give your clients peace of 
mind for as little as $10 a year. 

Owners’ and Tenants’ Liability pol- 
icies seldom have adequate Property 
Damage coverage, and a_ splendid 
sales picture of possible loss can be 
developed here for landlords and 
storekeepers. For the industrial plant, 
Side Track Liability provides a good 
entry. 

If you just leaf through a marine 
or liability manual, you are bound to 
come up with a new idea. If you 
don’t, then you do not belong in the 
insurance business. 

As the business grows, service be- 
comes an all-important factor. Service 
may be defined as the prompt and 
efficient attention to claims and, fur- 
ther, the continuous supervision of the 
assured’s insurance problems—rates, 
proper coverages, etc. No agent has a 
right to accept business that he can- 
not properly service. Proper service 
keeps the customer that you already 
have and, in third party relationship, 
is the source of lots of new business. 
We handle the claimant with all the 
care and consideration possible. It’s 
our best kind of advertising and fre- 
quently brings new business from the 
contact with the claimant. 


Efficient operation of office detail 


is extremely important in this day of 
high prices, so I take advantage of 
every labor saving device available. 
One of the easiest things you can do 
in an agency is to neglect collections, 
and one sure way to lose an account 
is to extend undue credit. I extend 
any unusual credit only where special 
circumstances warrant. Good company 
relationships rest largely on prompt 
payment of balances. 

Advertising has been used very con- 
servatively in developing my agency. 
I use an unusually fine calendar, also 
small celluloid calendars, blotters, and 
other novelties in small quantity. With 
regard to newspaper advertising, the 
members of our local Board of Insur- 
ance Agents advertise as a group. We 
use good-sized advertisements carry- 
ing institutional copy or special time- 
ly messages, such as announcements 
of rate changes. It is a lot easier to 
write an increased auto renewal pre- 
mium when you, as a group, have 
been telling the public by newspaper 
notices that the price is up. 

We have an unusually good situa- 
tion between agencies. We do not 
waste time with destructive solicita- 
tion of other agents’ accounts, rather 
we feel it is better to develop new 
business that is all around us than to 
take over another agent’s business 
which is being properly serviced. . . 

The insurance business today offers 
an unlimited field for new business in 
the fire, casualty, and life field. The 
agent who understands his business 
has but to present his wares, includ- 
ing the many new forms of insurance 
he has to sell, and he will be busy 
and happy and, if he follows the fun- 
damentals, he will make all the money 
he needs. 


-The Local Agent 





Sales meetings at regular inter- 
vals, and a carefully-selected, 
well-trained and sales-con- 
scious clerical staff, are an 
integral and effective part of 
agency profit planning 


Blueprint for Profit 


This is the second in a series of articles by Oscar 


Beling on the subject 


of agency 


management 


In this article, he asks some additional questions 


and gives some concise 


—Editor. 


UESTION II. Do I hold the 
right kind of sales meetings 
at regular intervals? 

No, this question is not directed 
just to the large office. The one- 
man or two-man office will find it 
equally profitable to take time out 
at regular intervals, say, once a 
week, for self-improvement through 
education and closer contact with 
for a review olf 


current markets, 


where and how time has been 
spent since the last “meeting,” for 
planning future activities and con 
tacts, and for any other projects 
which built 


geously into a long-range and con- 


might be advanta- 


structive sales 


Sales meetings in the larger of 


program. 


fices require more specific direction 
because of the greater number of 
personnel. If these meetings are to 
be of any real value, they should 


(1) be held at regular intervals 


and 


pertinent answers 


By OSCAR BELING 


and (2) follow a definite and inter- 
est-sustaining agenda. The frequen- 
cy of sales meetings will depend on 
but, 


with the smaller agencies, once a 


individual circumstances as 


week is not too often for a brief 


review of results achieved and a 
discussion of plans for further de- 
velopment. Meetings are best held 
before or after office hours to mini- 
mize interruptions. They should not 
last too long; brief, action-packed 
meetings conducted with speed 
and precision are always more ef- 
fective. In directing the meetings, 
leave the 

but the 


subjects discussed should be con- 


the sales will 


talking to the solicitors, 


manager 


fined to matters of common inte 
est to the entire group. 


The “inside salesman” should not 
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be overlooked. At least once a 
month, it would be well to include 
the entire staff. Frequently, one of 
the clerks can bring in a worth- 
while idea which will produce ex- 
cellent results. At the same time, 
a joint meeting of producers with 
the staff will go far toward build- 
ing enthusiasm, promoting —har- 
mony and developing a closely-knit 
sales and service organization. 


A Mope.t SCHEDULE 


An agenda or schedule of proce- 
dure is very helpful in directing 
and maintaining interest in sales 
meetings. While the subjects of dis- 
cussion will be influenced to some 
extent by individual requirements 
and local conditions, the following 
schedule holds general interest and 
has produced excellent results in 
many offices: 

1. A general review of all pro- 


duction activities since the previous 


meeting. This would embrace the 
total number of calls made, the re- 


sults obtained, the number of sur 
veys completed and presented, ef- 
fectiveness of agency advertising, 
etc. 

2. An analysis of new forms of 
protection and their application to 
the needs of present and prospec- 
tive clients. 

3. A study of new advertising 
material distributed by the compa- 
nies represented and consideration 
of its practical value in stimulating 
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sales among the agency’s clients. 

4. An “experience meeting’— 
that is, an exchange of ideas on 
methods of sales approach, various 
sources of prospects, what to avoid 
in selling practices, how best to 
meet competition, how to obtain 
policies and information for mak- 
ing surveys, etc. 

5. An individual review of each 
producer’s activities from written 
or oral reports embracing, for ex- 
ample, the number of calls made 
on old and new customers; the 
lines solicited; the premiums pro- 
duced; the expiration dates ob- 
tained; service calls; claims calls; 
policies obtained for analysis; the 
lines lost to competitors and the 
reasons therefor; the renewals so- 
licited; the collections made, if any, 
and other pertinent factors in in- 
telligently directing solicitors’ ef- 
forts. 

6. A plan for the coming week, 
including setting up premium 
quotas, the number of calls to be 
made, surveys to be prepared and 
presented, special campaigns, new 
publicity and other production ac- 
tivities. 

7. The assignment of prospect 
cards and other contact 
individual producers, basing dis- 
tribution on territory, class of risk 
or any other established segrega- 


work to 


tion. 
One central point in the office 
might be designed for the collec- 
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tion and sorting of all educational, 
advertising and other material of 
to be the 
next sales meeting. An educational 


interest considered at 
program also may be linked with 
sales meetings either by correspond- 
ence courses or by instituting a 
series of lectures within the office. 

It is an excellent pJan to main- 
tain complete minutes of all sales 
meetings in order to provide rec- 
ords from which progress may be 
studied and plans for the future 
perfected. Sales when 
properly organized and intelligent- 


meetings, 


ly directed, have proved to be an 
integral and most effective part of 
agency profit planning. 

Question III. Do my employees 
have enough training to serve my 
customers properly and intelligent- 
ly? Do they maintain pleasant rela- 
tions with the insuring public? Are 
they definitely sales-conscious? 

Any extensive study of office per- 
sonnel should include three major 
(1) (2) 


development and (3) control. Each 


considerations: selection, 
is important, especially when the 
value of an agency office staff from 
a production viewpoint is recog- 
nized. Now that there are growing 
indications that the employment 
situation is becoming stabilized, we 
can consider once again the few 


basic qualifications desirable in 


prospective employees. For exam- 


ple, a good education is essential 


at least a high school education or 
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its equivalent. Completion of a 
business course also would be val- 
uable. Something should be known 
of the family back- 
ground. A neat appearance, pleas- 


applicant’s 


ing voice and attractive personality 
are all essential. A health examina- 
should made all 
Reference to the appli- 


tion be in in- 


stances. 


Affiliated Photo—Conway 


Oscar Beling 


cant’s previous experience, if any, 
will help to determine individual 
capabilities. References should be 
obtained from responsible persons. 

Development depends largely on 
proper education. In a previous ar- 
ticle, education was referred to as 
a definite factor in production and 
therefore part of the selling plan. 
It is no less important that the 
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clerical staff increase its specialized 
knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness if the agency is to function 
as a organization for 
filling the public needs. Many of 
the types of education available to 


competent 


solicitors are equally valuable for 
the office workers. 

Proper training of the inside staff 
will not only result in more effi- 
ciency, but will also help develop 
the latent possibilities of salesman- 
ship among employees. This “inside 
sales staff” can be a potential force 
in getting across the idea that the 
agency is a complete service entity 
and that everyone in the agency is 
ready and willing to serve the in- 
its customers 


surance interests of 


intelligently. 
THREE Types oF CONTACT 


Insurance is a business of public 
relations, and all contacts between 
the staff and the insuring public 
should reflect that feeling of friend- 
liness and willingness to be of ser- 
vice which is so essential in estab- 
lishing and maintaining an agency's 
standing in the community. There 
are three types of such contacts: 


the personal, the telephone and the 


letter, and any one may be the first 
impression a prospective customer 
receives of an agency. 

The personal contact generally is 
the most easily controlled. Two ex- 
tremes are to be avoided—the over 
ly-effusive and the lackadaisical or 


March 


downright churlish—and it should 
be the aim of every office to estab- 
lish a happy medium. As a matter 
of good psychology, the members 
of the staff should familiarize them- 
selves with the names of clients 
who customarily call at the office 
in person and should make a point 
of addressing those customers by 
their names. This form of flattery 
is generally appreciated and helps 
develop good will. 


WeLL WortH THE EFFORT 


Contacts by telephone are con- 
stantly on the increase. Telephone 
personality may seem to be an “in- 
tangible;” properly developed, how- 
ever, it can be made to play an im- 
portant part in selling an agency 
to its present and prospective cus- 
tomers. Training the staff in the 
proper use of the telephone is 
worth all the effort involved. The 
tone and inflection of the voice, 
courtesy and speed in answering 
and transferring calls, cheerfulness 
in doing so, all help build up an 
agency's reputation for friendly 
service. 

The third contact is by letter. 
The form and content of an agency 
letter will be dealt with in a sub- 
sequent article, but it may be 
pointed out here that every letter 
emanating from an agency is, in 
effect, a projection of that agency. 
If the letter is neat, attractive, care- 
fully typed and well phrased, the 
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The number of calls made should be reviewed and new ones planned 


agency has gone a long way in 
gaining and maintaining the con- 
fidence of its clients. 

We now come to the question of 
control of the office staff. Control 
is largely predicated on individual 
conditions although certain funda- 
mental principles apply in most of- 
fices. The smaller insurance office, 
because of its limited personnel, 
frequently has difficulty in main- 


taining discipline as completely as 
in the larger agency. On the other 
hand, the members of the staff in 
come in contact 


the small office 


with more diversified operations 
and therefore have greater oppor- 
tunity to exercise individual ini- 
tiative. It follows that, in the small 
offices, the relations between the 
principals and the staff should be 


maintained at a high level of 
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friendly cooperation. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the manager of the 
small agency to develop the “fam- 
ily” spirit among his employees and 
to convince them that their indi- 
vidual fortunes will rise or fall with 
those of the agency. As a matter of 
fact, it is equally important in the 
larger agency to break down what- 
ever antipathy may exist, con- 
sciously or otherwise, between pro- 
ducers and office staff. 

Other points for consideration 
are fixed office hours, definite vaca- 
tion arrangements, temporary help, 
and a study of pension, group life 
and group accident plans. In some 
agencies, the members of the cleri- 
cal staff find it helpful to hold their 
own meetings at regular intervals 
and discuss: ways and means for 
further improving and coordinating 
office procedure. 

In any agency operating with 


more than ene clerk it is desirable 
to have a designated manager or 
at least an individual charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining an 
efficient and economical organiza- 
tion. As an important aid to the 
office manager, many agencies 
maintain a “work manual” in which 
are designated and defined all of- 
fice operations and the respective 
clerks responsible for such duties. 
Such an office manual expedites 
the training of new clerks and 


makes possible a more equable 
distribution of the work. Moreover, 
because it enables every member 
of the staff to become familiar with 
the entire program, the spirit of 
team work which is the essence 
of a well-run agency is correspond- 


ingly improved. 


[In the next issue of THe JourNnat, Mr. 
Seling will discuss Questions 4 and 5.—-Ed.] 


te 


What’s In a Name 


The 


youngster had heard 


much about his 


little cousin Peter, although he had never seen 


him. At long last he 
coming for 
citement. 


was told that Peter was 
a visit and he registered great ex- 


Nobody could understand it when he took 
one look at his cousin and burst into tears of 


disappointment. 
“I thought,” he 
rabbit!” 


sobbed, “that 


Peter was a 


—The Safer Way 
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